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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


N A SENSE it may be said that the end of this war be- 
I gan April 6, 1917, when America forsook its out- 
worn policy of neutrality and set out “to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government; and to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination.” There were evi- 
dences that Germany realized the truth of this at once, 
a realization which expressed itself in the resolution of 
the Reichstag, July last, and in various expressions of 
the Imperial German Chancellor; but the breakdown 
of Russia on the East and the capture of additional 
terrain in the West temporarily blinded the Germans 
to the foreshadowing of their inevitable defeat. We 
need not be surprised that this was so. If the Allied 
armies occupied vast stretches of territory east of the 
Rhine and were bombarding Berlin, it would be diffi- 
cult for us to conceive that we were headed for defeat. 
Their position in France, together with the seeming 
success along the line stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, has naturally pulled the wool over the eyes 
of our enemies. With their peculiar Prussian type of 
myopia, they do not realize even yet that the fruits of 
Brest-Litovsk are apples of discord in their hands, and 
that arrayed against them are the stars in their courses. 

But German eyes must open to the handwriting on 
the wall. Indeed they are beginning again to see. 
Dr. von Kuehlmann, the German Foreign Minister, in 
his address before the Reichstag June 24, addressed 
himself primarily to problems of the East, but there 
were certain expressions, practically interpolations, in 
his address which cannot be passed over simply as a 
new “plot” or “peace offensive.” He expressed the hope 
that the Entente “would approach us with peace offers 
which will correspond with the situation and satisfy 
Germany’s vital needs.” The German position as to 
peace, he granted, is the same as that expressed by ex- 
Premier Asquith in the House of Commons May 16, 
that the deaf ear would not be turned to any proposals 
clearly stated. He has been going into the causes of 
this war again, and he has come to the conclusion that 
Germany has been wrong in blaming England as the 
prime instigator of the war, and he finds that the 
Power which desired and planned the war was not even 
France, but Russia. Since the Russia of that day is 
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dead, and the dead tell no tales, this new note out of 
Germany sounds very much like a ery for a way out. 
This impression is strengthened by the Secretary’s 
further remark that Germany has no ambitions to 
dominate Europe, much less to dominate the world, and 
especially by the statement that “in view of the magni- 
tude of this war and the number of Powers, including 
those from overseas, that are engaged, its end could 
hardly be expected through purely military decision 
alone and without recourse to diplomatic negotiations.” 
Surely here is an official utterance different from the 
old “will-to-power,” from the former peace offers, from 
the resolution of the Reichstag, or even from the reply 
to the Papal note. Neither is it without interest that, 
referring to the fortification of the Aland Islands in the 
Baltic Sea, he should express the hope that the Islands 
might never be used again for military purposes. We 
are not surprised that such views expressed by such a 
person and under such circumstances should have 
caused consternation amongst the Junkers and mili- 
tarists and the other “bitter enders” within Germany, or 
that the exchange on Berlin and Vienna weakened, the 
mark falling 2.50 and the crown 1.05. The Deutchstum 
is being injected at last with the Weltgeist. 

We do not agree with the London Times that the 
Secretary’s speech was “a bold profession of mili- 
tarism” and that it was “free from the faintest trace of 
doubt or repentance.” It is clear to us that the Secre- 
tary, confronted by the defeat along the Piave, by the 
economic conditions within the Empire, by the terrific 
losses to the east of Paris, by the rapidly growing 
American army, by the revolutions within the Dual 
Monarchy, by the approaching breakdown of the Bol- 
shevists’ attempt at government, sees the approaching 
end and that he is sparring for points. It is evidently 
dawning upon the German mind that offers of peace 
without a definition of war aims are not enough. The 
policies of the submarine, Belgian deportations, ruth- 
less destructions in France, schrechlichkeit, are seen 
coming home to roost. The German Clausewitzes are 
awakening from their mad dreams. The Teuton pot is 
boiling over. From out the shadows old hands are 
seen beckoning, pointing the way—the hands of Im- 
manuel Kant, of the poets and seers of a nobler age. 
The difficulties of Germany are increasing rapidly and 
will decidedly multiply from now on. 















































A POLICY FOR THE ALLIES 


LACK of political acumen, not to say decency, has 
A marked for generations the statesmanship of the 
Near East, and especially of the Austrian rulers. The 
Empire of Austria came under a common ruler in 1789, 
when she inherited two opposing policies which she 
continued to try to perpetuate and to reconcile until 
disillusioned by Germany in 1866. These two policies 
were, first, an attempt to bring Germany under Aus- 
trian control; second, to join with the Ottoman and to 
unify the Balkans. Pursuing sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, sometimes both, she failed in all, until 
in 1867 there was formed the Dual Monarchy. Eleven 
years later this Monarchy became a “temporary ad- 
ministrator” of Bosnia and Herzegovina, both of which, 
twenty years later, she “annexed.” The whole policy 
here briefly outlined led naturally to the ruthless op- 
pression of all Slavs within the new empire, consti- 
tuting 40 per cent of Austrian subjects, and ended, as 
a matter of course, in a challenge to the rest of Europe. 
It showed an utter lack of creative moral force, of 
unity, and especially did it reveal a wilful disregard 
for the aspirations of the Serbian-speaking people, 
sometimes called Serbians, sometimes Croatians, some- 
times Slovenes, but all with a common language and 
kindred ideals. Besides these southern or Jugo-Slavs, 
there are the northern Slavs, or Czecho-Slovaks, equally 
mistreated by the Germans and Magyars. Tyranny 
and oppression are the modes of Austrian politics. 
Since the beginning of this war thousands of Czech 
civilians have Austria’s behavior to- 
wards these races makes one of the most distressing 
chapters in all the history of governmental ineptifude 


been executed. 


and inefficiency. 

Germany, assuming the leadership in mid-Europe fol- 
lowing her victory over Austria in 1866, has shown no 
such lack of political deftness or definiteness. Ger- 
many, using Austria as a tool, has headed persistently 
toward a Central European Federation, with her 
upon British India and the Far East. Ger- 
many’s Deutschtum has been big, constructive, far- 
Germany has known for 
two generations exactly what she wants. Friedrich 
Naumann’s dream of “Central Europe” was in the 
Kaiser’s mind when on May 12 he conferred with the 
Austrian Emperor at Great German Headquarters and 
brought Austria another long step nearer to absolute 
inilitary and economic German control. Vice-Chancel- 
lor von Payer frankly says that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary must dominate Russia, Poland, Bulgaria and 
Turkey in order that the peace of Europe may rest in 
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the hands of the Teutonic Allies. The German purpose 
is precise. 

sut with the nations now arrayed against Germany 
there is neither such definiteness nor constructive policy. 
True, we say we must win the war, and win the war we 
must. But, again we ask, is it not possible for us to aid 
in the very process of winning the war by combining 
with our muscle a greater measure of brains? ‘To say 
that we purpose to thwart the German plans for Middle 
Europe is well enough, as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. Neither is it enough for us to express 
our “earnest sympathy” with these aspiring nationali- 
ties. If Austria failed through a lack of positive and 
constructive purpose, and if Germany has thus far 
succeeded because she had just that kind of purpose, 
it seems reasonable that our strategy would be immeas- 
urably strengthened were we to fashion and to support 
a political policy commensurate with the size of our 
military program. There are those who believe, and 
we are of them, that by the use of political power within 
the Austrian Empire we could attack Germany from the 
rear effectively, aid our military plans immeasurably, 
and go a long way toward straightening out the incom- 
petencies and injustices heaped upon the northern and 
the southern Slavs through all these long years. ‘The 
opportunity seems to be at hand to take advantage of the 
legitimate ambitions of these twenty-seven million 
Slavs now unjustly dominated by the remnants of the 
artificial Hapsburg dynasty. 

America’s attempts to comfort these peoples have not 
The President’s kindly 


words, December 4, 1917, relating to Austria have been 


been altogether successful. 


misinterpreted by the Slavs to our hurt. Even our 
friendly words about a free Poland with a seaport have 
The need is for 


The time is 


not been as effective as they might be. 
something more than sympathetic words. 
at hand when we should specifically recognize the jus- 
tice of the claims of the ethnic and economic units 
known as the Czecho-Slovaks in Bohemia and parts of 
Moravia, and also of the Jugo-Slavs or South Slavs, 
whose territory includes Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and other sections of south Austria. This much can be 
Indeed, this has been done by England, 
We have but to attain unity with 
We ought to be able to exercise the 
other Russian 


done now. 
France, and Italy. 
them on this point. 
same wisdom with the Ukrainian and 
provinces, with the Finns of the North, and with the 


Roumanian and Italian sections as well. Perhaps these 


latter problems, like the problems involved in Russia 
and in the Balkan questions, are still too deep for us, 
and we suspect they are; not so with these sections in 
We have long recognized 


north and south Austria. 
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Bohemia’s political claims. ‘Those claims are nearer 
and more vital to us today than ever before. The 
claims of the Jugo-Slavs, while less familiar to us, are 
none the less just as vital. Where Americans find time 
to study the Austro-Hungary situation, they invariably 
conclude that the ordinary principles of nationality re- 
quire that the Dual Monarchy must provide somehow 
for the independent national existence of four distinct 
groups within that territory, namely, German, Magyar, 
Czecho-Slovaks, and Jugo-Slav. We believe, also, that 
we should know our own minds about the Polish-speak- 
ing peoples, the Roumanians, the Ruthenians or Little 
Russians, and the Italian-speaking areas; but allied 
policy imperatively demands ready action in the case of 
these revolting Slavs. Bohemian independence would 
of itself mean an end of the Middle-Europe menace. 
We should go to her aid even as France came to our aid 
when a similar struggle faced us. Deprived of its an- 
cient independence by force, even of its constitution 
granted by the Hapsburgs in 1848, Bohemia remembers 
the decree of Francis Joseph recognizing the Czech na- 
tion in 1871 and asks now only for what is her own. 
If the right of self-determination means anything it 
means something here. 

What are we going to do? The New Republic, under 
date of June 15, referring to this situation, says: “This 
means that the first step toward the definite break-up 
of Austria-Hungary must be the establishment of a 
league of nations. It is not worth while to call Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia into existence, to succumb 
shortly to German imperialistic enterprise. But no one 
would deny that it is worth while to call them into ex- 
istence as free members of a great world league pledged 
to defend them against foreign aggression. . . 
Such an association is needed now, as a guaranty to 
Ozecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs, Russians and Ukrain 
ians and Finns, that if they will throw off the net of 
German influence the nations of the world stand ready 
to defend their independence forever. Until 
Slavdom in their rear rises in a conflagration of revolt, 
the Russians rolling back over the lands lost at Brest- 
Litovsk, the Roumanians and Jugo-Slavs forcing upon 
Bulgaria and Hungary a mood for peace, the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Poles menacing Germany in the flank”— 
not until then will Germany take of her own volition 
her proper place, “deriving her security, not from her 
own broken sword, but, like the least of the nations, 
from the might and good will of the community of the 
world.” 


While we regret that we cannot agree with this posi- 
tion so far as a league to enforce neutrality of the new 
States is concerned, yet we are pleased to note the grow- 
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ing sentiment that these new States should be estab- 
lished and admitted to the Society of Nations. We 
would go so far as to say that we should recognize them 
as we recognized the Russian Revolution. The Czecho- 
Slovak National Council claims to be a provisional Re- 
publican Government for Bohemia. Possibly we could 
at least recognize that. Since a league of nations to en- 
force neutrality of the rights of small nations has 
neither prevented wars nor prevented the destruction of 
small nations, this suggestion of the enforce-peace-ers 
may be ignored. The proposal of a league to enforce 
the will of that league is an institution of force, and as 
such an inevitable menace to the peace of the world. 
We may well defer insisting upon leagues to enforce 
their will by arms, and first set up for all the nations 
the machinery of justice to which all nations may of 
right appeal, where all nations shall of right be heard, 
and where all nations shall of right receive their just 
rewards. This in itself is a long, long way, but it is the 
only way for States to evolve into that unity of behavior 
where law and equity shall be established and the rights 
and duties of States shall be adequately observed and 
performed. 

Therefore, while Germany blindly aims to win Fin- 
land, Courland, Lithuania, Poland at the point of the 
bayonet, the Allied political strategy for the moment, 
and for the future, as well as our moral responsibility, 
is to win to the Society of Nations by the power of 
good will and good deeds these oppressed peoples by 
recognizing now the aspirations of these nationalities, 
by insisting upon them as terms of peace, and by pro- 
viding for their perpetual fulfillment through the col- 
lective judgment of all the Powers as expressed in law- 
making and law-interpreting institutions universally 
supported and universally accepted. 





FORCE AND A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


EADERS of this magazine have noticed the persis- 

tency with which we run each month on our front 
page “A Governed World.” A superficial reading of 
that page will, we assume, convince all that this Society 
believes in a League of Nations. Not that we hold a 
brief for that particular name, because the Society of 
Nations by any other name would be to us just as sweet. 
We are concerned with the thing. Whatever the name 
the nations may be brought to agree upon will be gen- 
erally acceptable and accepted, whether that name be a 
League of Nations, a Federation, a Confederation, an 
Association, a Con-sociation, a Union, or even a Ver- 
hand. We -may note that the United States and the 


sritish Empire are both Leagues of Nations. That 
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about which we are concerned, we repeat, is not the 
name, but the thing. 

It has been our privilege to devote a large proportion 
of our columns to various aspects of the problems in- 
volved in a League of Nations. We are doing so this 
month. We invite our readers to examine with care 
the Draft Convention by the American gentlemen ap- 
pearing elsewhere in these columns, and also the inter- 
All 
must agree at last with the distinguished British gen- 
tleman, former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that there is no reason in history or in the logic of poli- 


esting statement by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 


tics why there should not be a League of Nations to 
secure the peace of the world. We shall all agree that 
the success of such a league depends upon its adoption 
with earnestness and conviction by the executive heads 
of States. June 26, the House of Lords approved the 
principle of a League of Nations 
His Majesty’s Government the study of the conditions 
required for its realization. There is no doubt that this 


and commended to 


conception has met with wide-spread cordial acceptance, 
indeed practically everywhere except with the German 
military party. So far as Germany is concerned, the hope 
lies with the German people, who will learn sooner or 
later that the use of force “causes at least as much suf- 
fering to themselves as to others.” We all agree to 
these things. We are encouraged that men like Vis- 
count Grey feel so deeply about them. The prospects 
for a governed world, as a result of this war, are more 
encouraging than ever before because such men say 
such things in these days. 

And yet, a careful reading of that distinguished gen- 
tleman’s paper leads us to believe that he has been led 
astray in at least four particulars. He has made an in- 
accurate observation, he has drawn a fallacious con- 
clusion, he has contradicted himself, he has made use 
of a wrong analogy. These statements are made upon 
the assumption that he advocates the familiar program 
of the League to Enforce Peace, an assumption which 
seems to be justified by his “second condition.” 

The inaccurate observation consists in his inference 
that President Wilson favors the League to Enforce 
Peace. It is not surprising that he has drawn this con- 

There are many persons in America who have 
The basis for this 


clusion. 
been led to believe the same thing. 
rather wide-spread conviction lies, we suspect, pri- 
marily in the wish that the President might favor such 
a League of Nations buttressed upon force. A second- 
ary basis lies in the fact that persons connected promi- 
nently with the League to Enforce Peace, have claimed 
—doubtless in honest misunderstanding—that he does 


May 27, 1916, the President delivered in Wash- 


why 


sO. 
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ington an address before the League to Enforce Peace. 
The fact that he delivered such an address before such 
a body was heralded as an acceptance by the President 
of the program of that organization. If one reads that 
address, however, one finds that in the very first sen 
that 
program of the League,” 


tence he announced he would not “discuss the 
hut that he purposed to con 
tine himself to expressions of what he believed to be the 
thought and purpose of the people of the United States 
in the vital matter of “peace.” He spoke of such 
things as the “principle of public right,’ “even-handed 
and impartial justice;” indeed he said: “In the deal 
ings of nations with one another arbitrary force must 
be rejected.” He then went on to say that “the United 
States is willing to become a partner in any feasible 
association of nations formed in order to realize these 
objects and make them secure against violation,” that 
“our interest is only in peace and its future guarantee ;” 
that “the world is even now upon the eve of a great 


consummation, when some common force will be 
brought into existence which shall safeguard right 
. . When coercion shall be summoned not to the 


service of public ambition or selfish hostility, but to 
the service of a common order, a common justice, and 
a common peace.” Mr. 
advocating a League to Enforce Peace than elsewhere 


Wilson here came nearer to 


in any of his public utterances, but even in these words 
he does not speak of the “League to Enforce Peace” or 
of physical force at all. 


reads, “God grant that the dawn of that day of frank 


Indeed, his next sentence 
dealing and of settled peace, concord, and co-operation 
may be near at hand!” And these are the last words 
The fact is that the President of the 
United States has not anywhere subscribed to the prin- 


of the address. 


ciple of physical force to which Viscount Grey refers. 

The fallacy in the noble gentleman’s statement lies in 
the argument that since governments maintain peace 
between man and man by the employment of the police 
force, that is to say physical force, therefore govern- 
ments must set up executive machinery to enforce by 
This is what the 
“fallacy in thing” and a 
it 
logical thinking to conclude that because a given predi- 
cate may be properly affirmed of a given subject, that 


physical force peace between States. 
text books would call both a 
is not 


“fallacy of composition and division ;” for 


the same predicate may be therefore properly affirmed 
regarding all the accidents of the subject. The learned 
gentleman is further guilty of the “fallacy of equivoca- 
tion” because he ignores the double meaning of the 
It is here an inexcusable befogment not to 


the 


word force. 


distinguish between physical force and force of 


public opinion. 
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But, as we have said, the learned statesman has also 
fallen into a_ self-contradiction. In his plan 
League of Nations he says: “Those States that have the 
power must be ready to use all the force, economic, 
inilitary, or naval, they possess,” and he adds “any- 
thing less than this is of no value.” And yet elsewhere 


for a 


in the same address he says : “Germany has to be con- 
vinced that force does not pay,” that the German peo- 
ple must be taught that “the use of force causes at least 
as much suffering to themselves as to others,” and that 
“the security based upon law and treaty and the sense 
of mutual advantage is better than the risks, dangers, 
and sufferings of the will to supreme power and the ef- 
forts to obtain it.” It would be difficult to find in the 
single utterance of any public man a more flagrant self- 
It is difficult to conceive that 
one with the experience of this gentleman could within 


contradiction than this. 


the same article argue for a universal militaristic ma- 
chine and plead at the same time that “militarism has 
hecome the deadly enemy of mankind.” 

Furthermore, the article is largely based upon a 
faulty analogy, a fact which he practically admits. 
It has that States of 
the have to or- 


ganize a police force to protect their citizens from 


because the 


found it 


not followed 


American Union necessary 
each other, or since the Government has found it neces- 
sary to set up a police force to execute the laws against 
individuals, that, therefore, the United States Govern- 
ment must set up a police to enforce its judicial de- 
crees against the States. As a matter of fact, no such 
provision has ever been made. ‘The execution of laws 
against States is not the same as the execution of laws 
To speak of them as if they were, 
is a wrong analogy. We all know that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States against indi- 
viduals can be and if necessary will be enforced by the 


against individuals. 


police power, but we also know that decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States against States 
are not and never have been enforced in any such way. 
In the case of Kentucky against Dennison (24 Howard, 
66, 111-110) the Supreme Court held that if judgment 
is rendered against a defendant State in behalf of the 
plaintiff State “there is no power delegated to the gen- 
eral Government, either through the judicial depart- 
ment or any other department, to use any coercive 
means.” ‘Indeed, the Supreme Court of the United 
States does not even compel a State to appear before it. 
In the case of Massachusetts against Rhode Island (12 
Peters, 755-761) the Supreme Court held, “In suits 
against a State, if that State shall refuse or neglect to 
appear, upon due service of process, no coercive meas- 
ure will be taken to compel appearance; but the com- 
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plainant, or plaintiff, will be allowed to proceed ex 
parte.” During one hundred twenty years the Supreme 
Court of the United States has handed down eighty- 
one between States, and in no 
instance has it employed force to hale a State before it, 


decisions in cases 
or to compel the observance of its decrees. 

When the use of force against a delinquent State 
was proposed in the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Mr. Madison declared that, 
“the use of force against a State would look more like 
a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment, 
and would probably be considered by the party attacked 
as a dissolution of all previous compacts which it might 


.” And the convention expressly 


have been bound by 
rejected the proposition. In the session of July 14, 
1787, Mr. Madison, acclaimed by a grateful posterity as 
the father of the Constitution, and whose draft, intro- 
duced by Mr. Randolph of Virginia, was the basis of 
the Constitution itself, stated that the peculiarity of 
the proposed plan is that it operates “upon individuals 
within States and not upon the States”; and, as re- 
ported in his Notes of the proceedings of the Federal 
Convention, he called “for a single instance in which 
the Genl. Govt. was not to operate on the people indi- 
vidually?” To this question no answer was vouchsafed, 
and Mr. Madison thereupon expressed the views for 
which the ApvocaTE OF PEACE stands, namely, that “the 
practicability of making laws with coercive sanctions 
for the States as political Bodies, had been exploded on 
Mr. Ellsworth, in the Connecticut ratify- 
ing convention said: “This Constitution does not at- 
tempt to coerce sovereign States in their political ca- 
pacity.” Mr. Hamilton, in the New York convention, 
said: “To coerce the States is one of the maddest proj- 
ects that was ever devised. . . . Can we believe that 
one State would ever suffer itself to be used as an in- 


all hands.” 


strument of coercion? The thing is a dream; it is im- 
possible.” 

No one will deny that this more perfect union known 
as the United States of America is a League of Nations, 
or that between forty-eight States peace is maintained 
and that without the use of physical force. But the 
point here is that when one starts out to talk about the 
government of States, one should remember to employ 
analogies that really illustrate. It is natural that an 
uninformed person should, in his views of international 
questions, think primarily in analogies of a city police, 
hut for a former British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to draw such an erroneous analogy is surpris- 
ing. 
with our readers, especially 
with those who find it difficult to conceive of a governed 


Once again we plead 
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world except in terms of physical force, to study the 
analogy closest at hand, the analogy of our not wholly 
unsuccessful enterprise known as the United States of 
America. Surely the nations will find it easier to go 
about the business of setting up a governed world by 
establishing first some form of an international law- 
making body to be accompanied by some form of an in- 
ternational court of justice, than by tying around the 
neck of the whole enterprise at the outset the millstone 
of physical force. We know the name of the nation 
that has predicated all national achievement upon 
force, and we have our ideas about that nation. 

It is stated that the French Commission under the 
Presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois, working under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has reported to its govern- 
ment. This report sets forth the fundamental rules 
capable of affording the basis of a Society of Nations, 
and it has been submitted to the Allies for their ap- 
proval. While the report will not be published until 
after this approval has been obtained, we are informed 
that the commission dismisses even the idea of setting 
up an international political State superior to other 
States, and defines the aim of the Society of Nations 
to be a substitution of law for force in the settlement 
of international disputes. 

The well-known American scholar, Prof. John Dewey 
of Columbia University, addressing himself to the 
question of “What are we fighting for?”, writes in The 
“A federated 
concert of nations, on the other hand, with appropriate 


Independent for June 22 these words: 


agencies of legislation, judicial procedure and adminis- 
trative commissions would so relax tension between 
States as to encourage voluntary groupings all over the 
world, and thus promote social integration by means of 
the co-operation of democratically self-governed indus- 
trial and vocational groups.” And he adds: “But if we 
are to have a world safe for democracy and a world in 
which democracy is safely anchored, the solution will 
be in the direction of a federated world government and 
a variety of freely experimenting and freely co-operat- 
ing self-governing local, cultural and industrial groups. 
It is because, in the end, autocracy means uniformity as 
surely as democracy means diversification that the great 
hope lies with the latter. The former strains human 
nature to the breaking point; the latter releases and re- 
lieves it—such I take it, is the ultimate sanction of 
democracy, for which we are fighting.” 

The President’s Fourth of July address is a plea for 
international justice sanctioned by organized public 
opinion, not a repetition of the error of the Holy Al- 
liance and various other plans for an enforced peace 


He said: 





achieved by the physical coercion of States. 
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“These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind.” 

If in this country from 1787 to the present, all of 
the intelligence that has made our nation possible has 
opposed the principle of coercing States, it would seem 
the part of American sense to apply the same experi- 
ence to the wider affairs of international government. 
Force we must have, but real force, the force which 
creates and directs physical force, the superior force, 
the super-force, the force of public opinion, without 
which physical force is always a menace. Prepared- 
ness to use physical force has brought civilization to 
the brink of ruin, and unless nations collectively suc- 
ceed in developing this super-force greater than phys- 
ical force, this ultimate sanction of all law, this “de- 
physica) 


cent respect to the opinions of mankind,” 


force will yet push civilization over the brink. If phys- 
ical force were indeed the sanction of law, we human 
beings would now be living in holes of the ground, the 
constant prey of the sabre-toothed cats, and the play- 
things of Brobdingnagian beasts of land and sea. 





THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE 


11& Year Book of the Carnegie Endowment of In- 
ternational Peace, 1918, being the seventh in the 
history of the organization, has just been received. 
The work of this Endowment, backed with the income 
of ten million dollars, has not ceased because of the 
The 


course and Education, under the direction of Nicholas 


war; rather it has increased. Division of Inter- 
Murray Butler, maintains special correspondents abroad 
and an European Advisory Council; the Division of 
Economics and History, under the direction of John 
Bates Clark, has its Committee of Research; and the 
Division of International Law, under the direction of 
James Brown Scott, maintains its relations with L’/n- 
stitute de Droit International, the Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale du Droit des Gens, and with the Academy of 
The 
has circulated at least two statements to make clear its 


International Law at The Hague. Endowment 
whole-hearted approval of the war as the only possible 
means of eliminating the most formidable and danger- 
ous enemy of peace, and has rendered and is rendering, 
direct service to the Government in 
The Secretary and Director of the Di- 
Law 


furthermore, a 
various ways. 

vision of International holds a commission as 
Major and Judge Advocate in the United States Re- 


serves, and as such he served from May 15, 1917, to 
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February 3, 1918, in the office of the Provost Marshal 
General. Since that time he has been detailed to the 
Department of State for special work in connection 
with the preparation of material upon questions of in- 
A 


fund has been set aside for the purpose of reconst ructing 


ternational law preliminary to a Peace Conference. 


homes in the devastated portions of France, Belgium, 
Serbia and Russia, as soon as such a fund can be made 
use of. 

These things do not mean that the Endowment 
has lost sight of the things for which it exists; quite 
the contrary. It is perfectly clear from a study of its 
work that the officers do these things because they be- 
lieve that permanent international peace is impossible 
so long as militarism is the basis and reliance of great 
nations, forcing their neighbors to become armed camps 
for protection against sudden attack; and they pur- 
pose that a new code of international conduct based 
upon international justice as determined by a more 
fully developed system of international law must gov- 
ern the future relations of nations and be substituted 
for militarism. 

The details of the work of the Endowment are im- 
pressive. During the year ended March 1, 1918, 2,500 
books and pamphlets were added to the library, making 
a total of 13,000 books. It maintains a Bureau 
Translation, which, at the request of the Department 
of State, is preparing English translations of the com- 
plete proceedings of the first and second Hague Con- 
The Division of Intercourse and Education 


of 


ferences. 
continues its work among the nations associated with 
this country in the promotion of the war, particularly 
in the Orient and throughout the Americas. The ex- 
change of books, particularly by the Inter-American di- 
vision, has been extended to the advantage of readers 
both in South and North America. 
assistance has been given to the American Peace So- 
ciety, New York Peace Society, and the World Court 
Other educational been through 
newspapers; the National Conference of the 
Relations of the United States held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York; and aid to the writers of text books, the Medica! 
Scholar- 


Financial aid and 


League. work has 


Foreign 


Brotherhood, La Bibliotheque Americaine, 
ships for French young women, Courses on Interna- 
tional Relations, and the Council for the Study of In- 
ternational Relations in London. The Acting Director 
of this Division is able to say: “The war, however, has 


operated as a tremendous influence to carry forward 


the movement for so effective a world organization and 
so complete a world co-operation as shall erect new and 


imposing barriers against international war. The war 


itself has done what generations of argument and _per- 


. 
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suasion might never have accomplished. It now seems 
likely that when the war shall end with victory over 
the forces alike of autocracy and of anarchy, the world 
will be ready for no small part of those policies and in- 
stitutions which only four years ago seemed to many 
to be but distant and vague ideals.” 

This represents also the point of view of the Division 
of Economics and History as it pursues its work in 
Japanese Studies, its Preliminary Economic Studies of 
the War, and its Economie History of the War. 

The Division of International Law reports a lecture 
tour of Dr. Alejandra Alvarez before fifteen of the lead- 
ing universities in the Middle West, the Pacific Coast 
and the South West, Latin- 
American designated as exchange professor to expound 


the first instance of a 
the ideas of Latin-America to the universities of the 
United States. 
ternational arbitrations, a monumental work under the 


The collection and publication of in- 


supervision of Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia 
This 
continues its investigations under the direction of Prof. 
W. 
ence Regarding the Emancipation of the Latin-Ameri 
can Countries, the State- 
ments Regarding the Monroe Doctrine, Chinese Trea- 


University, progresses satisfactorily. Division 


R. Manning into American Diplomatic Correspond- 
Collection of Authoritative 


ties and Agreements, a Monograph on Plebescites, and 
a number of others. This Division is collecting Clas- 
sic Projects for International Organization, and is 
about to bring out a Revised Edition of Madison’s 
Notes of Debates in the Constitutional Convention. It 
is continuing the Publication of Classics in Interna- 
tional Law. And there are the many books and pam- 
phlets of inestimable value, especially now and at the 
It would 


seem that no stone is being left unturned to reveal the 


close of the war, a list too long to mention here. 


fact that “international law has withstood the assaults 
of the past and that it will survive the assaults of the 
present and impress the future.” Readers of Apvocatre 
Peace will be glad to learn that Jay’s “War and 
and Elihu Burritt’s “Writings Dealing With 


OF 
Peace,” 
International Peace,” will shortly appear, and that Wil- 
liam Ladd’s Essay is soon to be translated into French 
The work of the Division of International Law may 
properly be said to be Herculean. 

All of us interested in the cause of international jus- 
tice and the peace which flows from it, must agree with 
the men of affairs laboring through this Endowment, 
that the German onslaught must be stopped; in other 
words, that Germany shall be defeated in this war. 
But we shall agree further that they are rendering a 
service beyond the war. We are mindful of the work of 
the French Commission under the Presidency of Sena- 
tor Léon Bourgeois, formerly President of the Chamber 
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of Deputies, Delegate from France to both The Hague 
Conferences, and member of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. We are glad to know of 
the work of the British Commission likewise engaged 
in the study of the questions relating to a governed 
world at the close of the war. So far as we know of it, 
we welcome, too, the work of the Commission in this 
M. 


Just here, 


. 
4 
4 


country headed by the President’s agent, Col. 1] 
House. Even Germany has a Commission. 
however, we express especially our encouragement at 
the wisdom with which vital and indefatigable labors 
are performed by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


ANOTHER LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


HERE are those who favor what may be called a 

Real League to Enforce Peace, defensible in logic 
we must grant, but differing from the plan proposed 
by the “Draft Convention” appearing elsewhere in 
these columns. Its principles have been recently set 
forth by C. A. MeCurdy, M. P., and quoted from the 
2, 1918, in the /Tolland News of 


ws 


London News of May 
May 27, 1918. Mr. McCurdy is quoted as follows: 


“The cult war dies hard. Even the societies 
formed in England and America to organize a League 
of Nations shrink from the complete disestablishment 
of war as an instrument of policy and an institution for 
the settlement of disputes. They are content for the 
present to impose on peoples and princes conditions of 
arbitration, compulsory delay for investigation, and 
conciliation before war may be declared with a good 
conscience and without reproach. 

“By so doing, they recognize the legitimacy of war 
in the last resort. Surely the time has come to place 
the League of Nations doctrine on a simpler basis—on 
the fundamental principle that killing is murder unless 
done in self-defense, and that wholesale killing is no 
better than killing by retail. 

“The Prussians are doing their best to help us to see 
this truth clearly. They have stripped war of the fine 
garments of chivalry, and shown us murder in its naked 
heastliness. The logical Prussian mind sees clearly 
and rightly that if a just cause may properly be en- 
forced by killing men, it may also be enforced by kill- 
ing women and children, and that humane warfare is a 
contradiction in terms. 

“Our attempts by Geneva and Hague conventions to 
prescribe genteel methods of brutality, to distinguish 
between methods of manslaughter and larceny, permis- 
sible and not permissible, for the reasonable settlement 
of disputes between neighbors, have proved to be un- 
workable. Why not start afresh at the beginning, and 
agree that all war, other than pure self-defense, is 
crime ? 

“That is the way we have got rid of slavery and the 
duel. Not by agreements not to make slave raids, until 
we have first tried the Labor Exchanges, or not to fight 


of 
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a duel, until we have first arbitrated the matter, but by 
simply saying we shall regard these things as crimes, 
and call on all honest citizens to suppress them. 

“Here is my suggestion for a new basis for a League 
Nations: 

“Art. 1. All aggressive war is a crime not to be tol 
erated by civilized peoples as an instrument for en 
forcing claims, however just. 

“Art. 2. Neutrality is inadmissible in the presence 
of crime, a war of aggression commenced against any 
nation is a crime committed against all. 

“Art. 3. The signatory nations agree to submit their 
own disputes to peaceful settlement and to defend one 
another against aggression with all the resources, mili- 
tary, naval, and economic, at their command. 

“We cannot abolish war any more than we can abol- 
ish murder, but we can treat it in the same way. The 
cure for war is an awakening of the conscience of hu- 
manity. All effective laws are only the declaration by 
the State of what the public conscience already recog- 
nizes to be just. Conscience must first be quickened 
into life. Let us open our eyes and recognize the fun- 
damental truth that aggressive war is simply murder, 
and we shall find a basis for a League of Nations on 
which we can build in security a fabric which time will 
not destroy.” 


» 
vo. 


Here is physical force in the police sense—a use of 
physical force familiar and acceptable to every one who 
It will be noted 
that it is not a scheme for perpetuating rival forces in 


lives willingly in a governed society. 
the name of organized butchery. It does not contem- 
plate a continuous condition of illegitimate legitimacy, 
of lawless lawfulness, or of destructive constructiveness. 
Rather it forecasts co-operative states prepared to re- 
strain criminals and to punish crime. It aims to afford 
protection to the innocent and justice to the wronged. 
It gives to us a picture of the blame properly placed, of 
judicial decisions upheld, of the law enforced. Rival 
armies and navies would, under such a plan, become 
organized for the safety of the world’s majority from 
the mendacities and onslaughts of the vicious minority. 
Police it the of 


armaments, fear inspiring instruments of war, tools es- 


power would be, not in form rival 


pecially designed as threats nation against nation, but 
co-operating units of force to overcome unlawful ag- 


gression and thuggery, to stop an international brigand. 


Where Nineteen On December 10 and 11, 1916, in 
Months Have Washington, submerged in the interior 
Brought Us. 


of the New Ebbitt House, a “Confer- 
ence of Depressed or Dependent Nationalities” held its 
scanty through which those participating 
hoped “to arouse public opinion in order that their prob- 
lems might receive intelligent treatment when America 


takes its share in the reconstruction of international re- 
” 


Sessions, 


lations along peace lines.” Nineteen months later, on 
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July 4, 1918, a celebration was enacted in Washington, 
over a large section of the most beautiful portion of the 
city, which one newspaper headline not inaptly summar- 
ized as “Huge Pageant of Allied Nations Makes City 
World Capital.” 
were fifteen at least of the oppressed or depressed na- 
But 


it was no longer a matter of impassioned eloquence in 


Prominent in this latter celebration 
tionalities participating in the former conference. 


a small hotel room, before a sympathetic but scarcely 
comprehending group of stray individuals, including 
one or two bored journalists. ‘The tense fearfulness that 
public opinion might after all remain dormant was ab- 
“The Mall” in Washington on this July 4th was 


The Ukrainians were no longer 


sent. 
a scene of joyfulness. 
dolefully chalking out lost areas on the map of Europe 
and appealing to a handful of listeners for justice. 
They were having a very good time entertaining thou- 
sands of new friends with a splendidly trained chorus 
and willing, if a bit over-tried, soloists, rendering in cos- 
tume the songs of their people. The Armenians, under 
nearby trees, dressed as Fifth Century Christian war- 
riors, were engrossed, and crowds of holiday-makers with 
them, in a similar celebration of their own. Somewhat 
farther on, with impressive ceremonies, a new nation 
was being christened, and the air which a few hours 
earlier at Mt. Vernon had carried “with a peculiar kind- 
ness” the accents of President Wilson as he stated “the 
ends for which the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting,” was now unfurling for the first time in this 
country the folds of the national flag of Jugoslavia. 
Adjacent to this scene of rejoicing the Czecho-Slovaks, 
or Bohemians, presented with equal fervor their own 
celebration of the “one for all and all for one” spirit to 
which the President of the United States had that day 
given utterance. 

The truth in all this would seem to be, that the hope 
of the rather depressing little conference of a year and 
a half ago has reached its first great step of realization, 
for America has taken “its share in the reconstruction 
of international relations along peace lines,” and those 
who have followed this country’s declarations of prin- 
ciple from January 22, 1917, up to and through the 
President’s speech at Mt. Vernon this Independence 
Day, have no doubt in their minds that so far as the in- 
fluence of this country weighs in the final conference, 
the problems of these nationalities will “receive intelli- 
gent treatment.” It is an interesting and an instructive 
reflection that just nineteen months have brought us 
from a self-centered thankfulness to be kept out of the 
war to an open-hearted and fine-spirited rejoicing at our 
share in “the destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world,” in order that, 
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when this obstruction is cleared away, we may set about 
our work to place “the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrange- 
ment, or of political relationship, upon the basis of the 


free acceptance of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately concerned.” 
An Intelligent Residents of our Western World 


enema | * largely through the labors of the 


t Pan American Union, the American 
International Corporation, and other agencies, becoming 
aware of the growing spirit of co-operation between the 
If Canada 
mitted to this circle, and this war should accomplish 


twenty-one American Republics. is ad- 
that, we shall then have this Continent hopefully or- 
ganized indeed for the promotion of American democ- 
Efforts for the realization of this are multiplying 
rapidly. The entitled “Inter- 
America” has just issued its tenth number with every 
to the thought and pur- 


racy. 
monthly magazine 
evidence of rendering service 
pose of this Hemisphere. We are now in receipt of the 
first number of Volume 1 of a magazine entitled The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, under the edi- 
torial direction of Charles E. Chapman, Isaac J. Cox, 
Julius J. Klein, William R. Manning, James A. Rob- 
ertson and William Spence Robertson. The first page 
contains a letter of approval of the project from Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
journal is set forth with characteristic clarity and con- 


The need of a new American historical 
viction by J. Franklin Jameson. The steps in the 
founding of the Review are explained by Charles E. 
Chapman. There is an article entitled, “The Institu- 
tional Background of Spanish-American History,” by 
Charles H. Cunningham; another on the “Delimitation 
of Political Jurisdiction in Spanish North America to 
1535,” by Charles W. Hackett; and another, “The Rec- 
ognition of the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland,” 
Not the least valuable 
of the pages are the Book Reviews and the Notes and 


by William Spence Robertson. 


Comments. The magazine is to be issued quarterly by 
the Board of Editors. 
A. Robertson, has headquarters at 1422 
N.E., Washington, D. C. The annual subscription is 
$3.00 to all points within the United States of America 
and its possessions, the Dominion of Canada, Cuba, 


The Managing Editor, James 
Irving Street, 


Mexico, and Panama, and three dollars and fifty cents 


to all other countries. As Professor Jameson writes, 


“When it is remembered that more than a third of the 
area of the United States was once under the dominion 
of Spain, and that the rest has during three centuries 


had large relations with Spanish and Portuguese 
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America, it seems fairly obvious that Spanish American 
history should be largely cultivated among us.” 
Thoughtful Americans will welcome all these evi- 
dences of a growing intelligence of things American, 
be they North or South. The war has already turned 
the attention of us Americans to each other. Greater 
mutual acquaintance is revealing the greater mutual ad- 
vantages awaiting the inhabitants of this new world if 
only we apply our minds in “sweet reasonableness” to 
the opportunities at hand. Americanism tends more 
and more to mean one thing, as the internal-combustion 
engine pictures to us the possibilities of the automobile, 
the flying machine, and the tractor within the inex- 
haustible and virgin tropics. The new acquaintances 
are teaching to us our new duties. 
familiar remark, that “America is another name for 
Opportunity,” must be added “from Pole to Pole.” This 
is so not only in matters of production, transportation 


To Emerson’s 


and consumption, but in the realm also of ideas and 
ideals. 





Charles Warren 
Fairbanks. 


The list of the Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents of the American Peace Society 
comprises a group of persons each of 
whom has contributed substantially to the welfare of this 
organization and the advancement of its aims. Through 
their sympathy and support, expressed in some instances 
by financial encouragement, in others by expert advice 
and counsel tendered the active officers, or enlighten- 
ment furnished the Society at large through the columns 
of the ApvocaTE or Peace, they have helped, and where 
help was needed. In whatever manner the aid has been 
rendered, the Society has naturally come to feel that, in 
its professional and social relationships, it depends in a 
very real sense upon the faithful interest of these hon- 
orary officers. The Society, therefore, would express its 
deep sense of loss in the recent decease of one of these 
good friends, Charles Warren Fairbanks, former Vice- 
President of the United States and one-time Senator 
from Indiana. In political life Mr. Fairbanks served 
his fellow-man earnestly and well. What has been ac- 
counted his greatest work was his participation in the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission of 1902-3. One of three 
United States Commissioners, under the leadership of 
Mr. Elihu Root, his efforts here contributed to the final 
settlement of a question as vexing to our northern neigh- 
bor as to ourselves, and thus to the enduring quality of 
the friendliness and good fellowship that Britons and 
citizens of the United States share today. Not alone the 
lack of armed vessels on the Great Lakes, but even such 
sober, earnest effort for justice and good will as the work 
of this Commission exemplified, have made possible the 
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years of peace of the northern continent and helped to 


hold the English-speaking peoples together, through 
many difficult experiences. Mr. Fairbanks’ work is im- 
bedded in the foundations of Pan-Americanism as well 
as Anglo-Americanism. His life-work, wherever it led 
him, made for permanency, and built itself into his 


city’s, his state’s, and his country’s future. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


Tentative Draft Based on the Program of the League to 
Enforce Peace, Prepared by a Private Group 
Not a Committee of the League. 

[The following tentative draft of a Convention for a 
League of Nations was prepared by several members of 
the League to Enforce Peace, acting unoflicially, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Theodore Marburg. This uncompleted 
study is advertised as “revised to December 15, 1917.” 
Criticism at the hands of statesmen and publicists is in- 
vited by the originators, and should be addressed to the 
chairman, 14 West Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md., U. 
S. A.—Tue Epirors.] 

ARTICLE I. 
COVENANT. 

Section 1. The high contracting parties, being the 
undersigned States and the States becoming parties to 
this Convention, hereinafter called the States of the 
League, agree that all disputes between them of every 
nature whatsoever, which diplomacy or existing and fu- 
ture treaties and institutions for mediation, inquiry or 
arbitration other than those of the League shall have 
failed to adjust, shall be submitted to the International 
Court, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in 
Article III of this Convention, for decision, if the ques- 
tion is justiciable in nature, or to the Council of Con- 
ciliation, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in 
Article II of this Convention, for recommendation, if 
the question is non-justiciable in nature. 

Sec. 2. The high contracting parties agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities against another State 
of the League until any question in dispute has been 
submitted for inquiry and hearing and until the decision 
of the Court or the recommendation of the Council shall 
have been made or until the time for making such 
decision or recommendation as provided in this Conven- 
tion shall have elapsed, or if the decision of the Court 
or the recommendation of the Council, as the case may 
be, shall have been made within said time, then until 
six months shall have elapsed after the making of such 
decision or recommendation. 

Sec. 3. The high contracting parties agree to use their 
economic and military forces against any State of the 
League that declares war or begins hostilities in viola- 
tion of this Convention. 

Sec. 4. The high contracting parties agree to co-op- 
erate in the promotion of friendly relations between 
States and, with this object in view, to call, at least once 
in every five years, International, Conferences to formu- 
late and develop international law. 


ARTICLE II. 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 

See. 5. The International Council shall be constituted 
of members chosen by each State of the League in such 
manner as each State shall determine, to hold office 
during the pleasure of the appointing State, provided 
that each of the States now known as the Great Powers, 
viz., Austria-Hungary, British Empire, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States, which 
shall become a State of the League, shall be entitled 
to three members and each of the other States of the 
League shall be entitled to one member. 

Sec. 6. The International Council shall always be 
complete and in being. When a vacancy occurs in the 
representation of any State of the League, such State 
shall take the necessary steps to cause the vacancy to be 
filled. 

Sec. 7. The International Council shall be the judge 
of the right of any member to take his seat in the Inter- 
national Council. 

Sec. 8. The International Council shall choose from 
its members a president and other officers. 

Sec. 9. A majority of the members of the Inter- 
national Council shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day and may compel the attendance of absent members 
in such manner and under such penalties as the Inter- 
national Council may prescribe. 

See. 10. The International Council may determine 
the rules of its proceedings. 

Sec. 11. Members of the International Council shall 
each receive an annual salary, to be determined by the 
International Council, of not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, excepting that the members of the Ministry 
and the members designated for conciliation shall re- 
ceive such additional sum as the International Council 
may determine. 

See. 12. The first meeting of the International Coun- 
cil shall be held at The Hague at noon on the first Mon- 
day of the sixth month after nine States, of which at 
least four shall be Great Powers, have ratified this Con- 
vention and the International Council shall assemble 
annually thereafter on the first Monday in October, un- 
less it shall appoint a different day. 

See. 13. Resolutions of the International Council 
shall be passed only upon the concurrence of an absolute 
majority of all themembersof the International Council. 

Sec. 14. The International Council shall keep a 
record of the proceedings and debates and, from time to 
time, shall publish the same in an Official Journal, ex- 
cepting such parts as may in its discretion require 
secrecy, and the ayes and nays of the members on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the Journal. 

See. 15. The International Council shall institute a 
Secretarial Bureau and shall appoint a Secretary 
thereof, who shall be known as the Secretary of the 
League, and also shall institute such other Departments 
and appoint such other officers and assistants as may 
be necessary to conduct the business of the League and 
shall fix their salaries.* 





* See “Amplification of the Covenant,” Notes I and IT in 
the Appendix. 
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Sec. 16. A question in dispute shall be deemed sub- 
mitted when a written complaint shall have been filed 
with the Secretarial Bureau ; a decision or recommenda- 
tion shall be deemed to have been made when the same 
shall have been filed with the Secretarial Bureau. 

Sec. 17. The International Council shall examine 
social, economic, political, and other conditions affect- 
ing international relations and shall make an annual 
report thereon, together with its recommendations, to 
the States of the League, and, from time to time, it shall 
also make such other reports and recommendations as it 
shall deem necessary and expedient. 

Sec. 18. The International Council shall make rules 
for the functioning of the League. 

Sec. 19. The International Council shall have power 
to propose measures which shall be the law as between 
the States of the League, and to recommend amendment 
of this Convention, upon the concurrence of two-thirds 
of all the members of the International Council, pro- 
vided that such measures and amendments shall become 
effective one year from the date thereof unless a State 
of the League signifies its dissent within said period. 

Sec. 20. The International Council shall have power 
to determine that a State of the League has declared 
war, or begun hostilities, or committed other acts in vio- 
lation of this Convention, and it shall forthwith notify 
this condition to the States of the League, which shall 
thereupon each for itself, declare war upon the recal- 
citrant member, or in the case of a minor instance sup- 
bly its military quota to the International Force. 

Sec. 21. The International Council shall have the 
power to call periodic and special International Confer- 
ences to formulate and codify rules of international law, 
and shall furnish such Conferences such information 
and recommend for their consideration such measures 
as it shall deem necessary and expedient. 

Sec. 22. The International Council shall have power 
to appoint or elect an Executive Committee, to be 
known as the Ministry, and other committees of its own 
members, and also special committees which may or 
may not be composed exclusively of its own members. 

MINISTRY. 

Sec. 23. The Ministry shall be constituted of five 
members of the International Council appointed or 
elected in such manner as the International Council may 
determine, provided that not more than one member shall 
be appointed or elected from any one State of the 
League. 

See. 24. The Ministry shall choose its own presiding 
officer. 

Sec. 25. The Ministry shall be in permanent session. 

See. 26. The Ministry shall be responsible to and 
removable by the International Council. 

Sec. 27. The executive powers of the International 
Council shall be vested in the stinistry. 

Sec. 28. The Ministry shall possess all the powers of 
the International Council when the International Coun- 
cil is not in session, except the powers vested in the In- 
ternational Council in See. 19 of this Convention. 

See. 29. The Ministry shall have power to entertain 
complaints or to initiate investigations to hold prelim- 
inary hearings upon any question in dispute whether 
formally brought before it or not, to adjust the same if 
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possible, and, on its own initiative, to file a complaint 
with the International Court, or with the Council of 
Conciliation, or with existing institutions at The Hague; 
provided that parties to a dispute may by agreement 
designate the tribunal to which a question may be re- 
ferred, and provided further, that if either party to a 
dispute files a claim that a question in dispute is Jus- 
ticiable, said question shall be transmitted to the Inter- 
national Court. 

Sec. 30. The Ministry, when in its opinion a situation 
has arisen likely to endanger peaceful relations between 
States, whether or not members of the League, shall 
report immediately to the International Council, or, if 
the International Council be not in session, shall report 
to the States of the League and call the International 
Council in special session. 

Sec. 31. The Ministry, when the use of military force 
shall have been determined by affirmative action on the 
part of the States of the League known as Great Powers, 
shall take such measures, including the appointment of 
a War Council, as may be necessary and expedient for 
carrying into execution the provisions of this Conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 32. The Ministry may apply to the International 
Court for an injunction to restrain a State of the 
League from committing objectionable acts pending a 
hearing and decision or recommendation upon a ques- 
tion in dispute before any international tribunal. 

Sec. 33. The expenses of action taken pursuant to 
See. 3 of this Convention shall be borne by the States 
of the League in proportion to their respective social in- 
comes, as determined by the International Council. 


COUNCIL OF CONCILIATION, 


» 
ot, 


See. The Council of Conciliation shall be con- 
stituted of one member of the International Council 
from each State of the League designated by the ap- 
pointing State as the Member for Conciliation. 

See. 35. The Council of Conciliation shall elect its 
own presiding officer. 

See. 36. The Council of Conciliation shall have power 
to hear and make recommendations on non-justiciable 
questions, and upon such justiciable questions as may 
be referred to it by the Court, arising between States, 
whether or not States of the League or between a cor- 
poration or an individual on the one side and a State 
on the other, or between corporations or individuals; 
but if there be not at least one State on each side, there 
must be a certificate from the Foreign Office of the State 
of such corporation or individual to the effect that the 
question is of international consequence, with the ex- 
ception, however, that no such certificate shall be re- 
quired regarding a question arising in consequence of 
decisions of national courts involving foreigners. 

See. 37. The Council of Conciliation may apply to the 
International Court for an injunction to restrain a State 
of the League from committing objectionable acts pend- 
ing a hearing and recommendation upon a question in 
dispute before it. 

Sec. 38. The Council of Conciliation may institute 
Sections of its members and may refer any question 
that it is authorized to hear to a Section for hearing 
and recommendation. 
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Sec. 39. The recommendation of a Section shall be 
the recommendation of the Council of Conciliation un- 
less a litigant dissents, whereupon the question shall be 
heard and recommendation made by the Council of Con- 
ciliation. 

Sec. 40. The recommendation upon questions heard 
by the entire Council of Conciliation shall be made by 
an absolute majority of all the members and, in the 
event of an equal division, the recommendation shall be 
reached by omitting the member from the State last 
adhering to this Convention. 

See. 41. The recommendation upon questions heard 
by a section of the Council of Conciliation shall be made 
by an absolute majority of the members hearing the 
question. 

See. 42. The Council of Conciliation shall, in each 
case submitted, make and file a recommendation to- 
gether with an opinion giving a statement of the case 
and the reasoning upon which the recommendation is 
based. 

ARTICLE IIL. 
INTERNATIONAL COURT. 

Sec. 43. The International Court shall consist of fif- 
teen judges. 

Sec. 44. Not more than two of the judges shall be 
connected with any one country either by birth, or as 
citizen or subject; but with that exception the judges 
may be taken from any State whether or not a State 
of the League. 

Sec. 45. The judges shall reside at the permanent 
seat of the Court. 

Sec. 46. Each judge shall be appointed for life, save 
that on arriving at the age of seventy any judge may 
retire from active service with a pension as hereinafter 
provided, and save also that any judge, as hereinafter 
provided, may be displaced for causes stated and shown, 
and further provided that the pension shall not apply 
unless the judge has served for a period of ten years. 

Sec. 47. The judges of the International Court shall 
be chosen by an assembly of judicial electors, provided, 
however, that no judicial elector, while in service, shall 
be chosen as a judge. 

See. 48. The judicial electors shall be appointed by 
the States of the League respectively in such way as 
each State may determine. 

Sec. 49. Each of the States of the League is entitled 
to three judicial electors. 

See. 50. The original judicial electors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms respectively cf three, six, and nine 
years; and electors appointed to fill vacancies shall be 
appointed for a term of nine years. 

Sec. 51. The judicial electors shall meet at The 
Hague at noon on the first Monday of the fourth month 
after nine Powers have ratified this Convention. 

See. 52. The judicial electors shall elect the original 
judges of the Court from among candidates nominated 
by any State of the League or by any judicial elector 
acting upon his own initiative. 

Sec. 53. In balloting for judges, one judgeship shall 
he filled at a time. 

See. 54. Before entering upon his duties each mem- 
her of the assembly of judicial electors shall aver upon 
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his honor that the ballot he may cast is dictated by no 
personal] interest and by no consideration for or against 
any person or country and by no agreement, however in- 
formal, with any person or country, but wholly by the 
elector’s own earnest desire to select a learned and just 
judge. 

See. 55. Each elector is entitled to one vote, but the 
assembly may establish a system of preferential voting 
whereby each elector may indicate his first, second and 
third choices, and whereby greater weight shall attach 
to a first choice than to a second and greater weight to 
a second than to a third. 

Sec. 56. Unless a preferential system of voting is 
adopted, no candidate shall be declared elected unless 
he receives an absolute majority of the votes cast for the 
persons who have been nominated in accordance with 
the provisions contained in this Convention, and for 
this purpose blank ballots shall be wholly disregarded. 

See. 57. The assembly of judicial electors shall re- 
main in session until the membership of the Court has 
been completed by the election of a sufficient number of 
judges and by the acceptance of election. 

Sec. 58. When the original Court has been completed, 
the assembly of judicial electors shall adjourn, subject 
to call in such manner as it may provide. 

Sec. 59. Whenever there is a vacancy in the Court 
it shall be filled by the judicial electors in such manner 
as they may determine. 

Sec. 60. For cause stated and shown the assembly of 
judicial electors, by vote of an absolute majority of those 
present and voting, may displace any judge of the 
Court. 

Sec. 61. An absolute majority of the judicial electors 
appointed shall constitute a quorum for all purposes, 
and a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

Sec. 62. The court shall be competent to decide not 
only disputes of a justiciable nature arising between 
States of the League, but also disputes of a justiciable 
nature arising between States, whether or not States of 
the League, or between a corporation or an individual 
on the one side and a State on the other, or between cor- 
porations or individuals ; but if there be not at least one 
State on each side, there must be a certificate from the 
Foreign Office of a State to the effect that the dispute 
is of international consequence, with the exception, how- 
ever, that no such certificate shall be required regard- 
ing a dispute arising in consequence of decisions of 
national courts involving foreigners. 

Sec. 63. The Court shall determine for itself whether 
a dispute is justiciable. 

Sec. 64. Except as provided in this Convention, the 
Court shall make its own rules regarding pleading and 
procedure. 

Sec. 65. Unless by agreement of the parties, no judge 
shall sit in any case in which he has a personal interest 
or with which he has dealt as counsel or as judge, or in 
which a State whereof he is a native or citizen or sub- 
ject is a litigant, or in which a native or citizen or sub- 
ject or corporation of such State is a litigant, or in 
which a litigant is a State at war with a State whereof 
he is a native or citizen or subject, or in which a litigant 
is a native citizen or subject or corporation of a State 
at war with a State whereof he is a native or citizen or 
subject. 
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Sec. 66. In every case as many judges as possible shail 
sit, and the number of judges sitting shall never be less 
than nine, except when there is agreement of the Court 
and the parties to the contrary, and except when judges 
are disqualified as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 67. The doctrines of law recognized and applied 
hy the International Court shall be those which in or 
under future conventions may be provided by the States 
of the League or those which may be agreed upon by the 
very litigants; and in the absence of such general pro- 
vision or special agreement the Court shall follow its 
own theory of justice except insofar as doctrines have 
been established by general international law or have 
been embodied in The Hague Conventions of 1907. 

Sec. 68. The ultimate decision shall be made by an 
absolute majority of the judges sitting in the case, but 
when these judges divide equally the decision shall be 
reached by omitting the judge last elected. 

Sec. 69. The ultimate decision shall be promulgated 
in a written decree, and the decision shall be accom- 
panied by a written opinion giving a statement of the 
case and also the reasoning upon which the decision is 
based. 

Sec. 70. The opinion shall bear the name of the judge 
by whom it is written. 

Sec. 71. The opinion shall state what judges agree 
with it, what judges concur in the decree on other 
grounds, and what judges dissent from the decree. 

See. 72. The salaries of the judges of the Interna- 
tional Court shall be equal and shall not be less than 
fifty thousand dollars each. 

Sec. 73. Upon retirement for age, as hereinbefore 
provided, a judge shall receive an annual pension equal 
to three-fifths of his salary. 

Sec. 74. The Court shall appoint its own clerks and 
other officials and fix their salaries. 

Sec. 75. The Court shall have power to enjoin a 
State of the League from committing objectionable acts 
pending a decision upon any question in dispute before 
it; injunction may also be issued by the Court on appli- 
cation of the Council of Conciliation or the Ministry. 
The injunction shall be supported by the economic or 
military forces, or both, of the States of the League. 


ARTICLE IV. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 76. The permanent seat of the International 
Council and of the International Court shall be at The 
Hague. 

Sec. 77. Members of the International Council and 
members of the International Court shall enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges so long as they remain in active service. 

Sec. 78. Before assuming office each member of the 
International Council and each member of the Inter- 
national Court shall make oath or affirmation to obey 
and support this Convention and to perform the duties 
of his office without fear or favor. 

Sec. 79. Members of the International Council and 
members of the International Court shall not hold any 
other office, or engage in any other business, or receive 
any compensation other than their salaries so long as 
they remain in active service. 
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Sec. 80. The International Council, its committees 
and sections, and the International Court, shall have 
power to make requisition upon States of the League 
for information and to call upon them to secure the 
attendance of witnesses. 

See. 81. The Council of Conciliation and the Inter- 
national Court shall have power to summon a State of 
the League to appear and answer any complaint which 
has been filed. 

Sec. 82. The recommendation of the Council of Con- 
ciliation and the decision of the International Court 
shall be made within one year from the time of the sub- 
mission of the question in dispute, unless, by stipula- 
tion of the parties, the time be extended. 

Sec. 83. There shall be no costs, recording or other 
fees, levied against a litigant before the Council of Con- 
ciliation or before the International Court. 

See. 84. The expenses of maintaining the Inter- 
national Council and the International Court shall be 
borne by the States of the League in proportion to their 
respective social incomes, as determined by the Inter- 
national Council. 


ARTICLE V. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. 


See. 85. There shall be International Conferences 
constituted of representatives from the States which 
were invited to the Second Hague Conference, and the 
duties of the Conferences shall be to codify and develop 
international law. 

See. 86. The International Council shall call and 
dissolve the Conferences. 

Sec. 87. The basis of representation in the Confer- 
ences shall be units of population and commerce, and 
such other elements as the Conferences may determine. 

Sec. 88. The acts of the Conferences shall be binding 
on each participant unless rejected by it within the 
period of one year after the adjournment of the Con- 
ference. 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE COVENANT. 


Note I. Subject to regulations made by the Inter- 
national Council, the Secretarial Bureau shall take 
charge of and be responsible for the funds belonging to 
or in the custody of the International Council, the col- 
lection of all receipts due to the Council, and the making 
of all authorized payments; further, the Secretarial Bu- 
reau shall take charge of and be responsible for all com- 
plaints and other papers, books and other documents, 
belonging to or in the custody of the International 
Council; transmit all requisitions for information, sum- 
mons, subpcenas, injunctions, recommendations and all 
other necessary communications on behalf of the Inter- 
national Council to States or individuals; keep an accu- 
rate record of the proceedings of the International 
Council and publish the Official Journal, all recom- 
mendations and opinions, and such other documents as 
the International Council may from time to time direct ; 
make record of all papers filed and issued; make trans- 
lations of the record of the preceedings of the Interna- 
tional Council or a synopsis thereof, recommendations, 
opinions and such other documents as the International 
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Council may direct, and communicate them to the States 
of the League. 

Note II. All formal complaints shall be filed with the 
Secretarial Bureau. 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


, ee are projects that exist in shadowy form in an 
atmosphere of tepid idealism, admired by those 
who see that, if possible, they would be desirable. From 
time to time an attempt is made to embody them in ma- 
terial form and make them of practical use in national 
or international politics. It is then discovered that 
what appeared as an ideal to be wholly desirable and 
amiable cannot be of practical use, unless we are ready 
to subject ourselves to some limitations or discipline 
that may be inconvenient, and unless we are prepared 
to overcome some difficulties that were not at first sight 
apparent. 

The ideal is found to have in fact a stern and dis- 
agreeable as well as an easy and amiable side to it. 
Thereupon the storm beats against it. Those who never 
thought it desirable, for there are intelligences to which 
most ideals seem dangerous and temperaments to which 
they are offensive, and who had previously treated it 
only with contempt in the abstract, offer the fiercest op- 
position to it as a practical proposal. Many of its 
supporters are paralyzed by difficult aspects which they 
had not previously considered, and the project recedes 
again into a region of shadows or abstract resolutions. 

This, or something like this, has hitherto been the 
history of the ideal that has now become associated with 
the phrase “League of Nations,” but it does not follow 
that the history of this or of other ideals will be the 
same after the war as before it. There is more at 
stake in this war than the existence of individual States 
or empires or the fate of the Continent. The whole 
of modern civilization is at stake, and whether it will 
perish, be submerged, as has happened to previous civil- 
izations of older types, or whether it will live and 
progress depends upon whether the nations engaged in 
this war, and even those that are onlookers, learn the 
lessons that the experience of the war may teach them. 
It must be with nations as with individuals. In the 
great trials of life they must become better or worse, 
they cannot stand still. They must learn to profit by 
experience and rise to greater heights, or else sink lower 
and drop eventually into an abyss. And this war is 
the greatest trial of which there is any record in his- 
tory. If the war does not teach mankind new lessons 
that will so dominate the thought and feeling of those 
who survive it and those who succeed the survivors as 
to make new things possible, then the war will be the 
greatest catastrophe as well as the most grievous trial 
and suffering of which mankind has any record. 

Therefore, it does not follow that a league of nations 
to secure the peace of the world will remain impossible 
because it has not been possible hitherto, and I propose 
in this paper to consider shortly, to state rather than 
examine, for it would take a long time to examine thor- 
oughly conditions that have not been present before, 
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and that are present now, or may soon be present, and 
that are essential if a league of nations is to become 
effective. 

‘These conditions appear to me to be as follows: 

First, the idea must be adopted with earnestness anc 
conviction by the executive heads of States. It must 
hecome an essential part of their practical policy, one 
of their chief reasons for being, or continuing to be, 
responsible for the policy of their States. They must 
not adopt it only to render lip service to other persons 
whom it is inconvenient or ungracious to displease. 
They must lead and not follow. They must compel, if 
necessary, and not be compelled. 

This condition was not present before the war. ‘T’o 
what extent is it present now? It is not possible to 
answer this question fully, but it can be answered cer- 
tainly and affirmatively as regards President Wilson, 
the executive head of the United States, and this alone 
is sufficient to give new life and purpose to the idea of 
a league of nations. President Wilson and his country 
have had in this matter the great advantage of having 
been for more than two years and a half, before April, 
1917, able to observe the war as neutrals, free from the 
intense anxietv and effort that absorb all the thought 
and energy of the belligerents. They were able not only 
to observe but to reflect and to draw conclusions. 

One of the conclusions has been that if the world, of 
which they form an important part, is to be saved from 
what they consider disaster, they must enter the war 
against Germany. Another has been that if national 
liberty and peace are to be secured in the future there 
must be a league of nations to secure them. 

It must not be supposed from this that the Govern- 
ments of the Allies are less ready to draw or have not 
already drawn the same conclusion from the experience 
of the war, but their countries have been at war all the 
time. They have been fighting, it is true, for the same 
ideal of national human libertv as the United States, 
but fiehting also for the immediate preservation of 
national existence in Europe, and all their thought and 
energy has been concentrated upon resistance to immi- 
nent »eril. Nevertheless, in this country, at any rate, 
the project of a league of nations has met with wide- 
spread, cordial acceptance. 

On the other hand, the Military Party in Germany 
are, and must remain, opposed to it. They resent any 
limitation upon the use of force by Germany as fatal 
to German interests, for they can conceive no develop- 
ment and even no security except one based solely upon 
force. Any other conception is fatal, and this ex- 
clusive conception is essential to the maintenance of the 
power of the Military Party in Germany. As long, 
therefore, as this rule in Germany continues Germany 
will oppose the League of Nations. Nothing will change 
this except the conviction among the German people 
that the use of force causes at least as much suffering 
io themselves as to others, and that the security based 
upon law and treaty and the sense of mutual advantage 
is better than the risks, dangers, and sufferings of the 
will to supreme power and the efforts to obtain it, and 
this conviction must so work upon them as to displace 
ihe Military Party and their policy and ideals from 
power in Germany. 

The situation, therefore, of this first condition essen- 
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tial to make the League of Nations practical may be 
summed up as follows: 

It is present certainly as regards the executive head 
of the United States, which is potentially the strongest 
and actually the least exhausted of all belligerent States. 
It either is, or will at the end of the war be found to be, 
present as regards the Governments of the countries 
fighting on the same side as the United States. Even 
among their enemies Austria has publicly shown a 
disposition to accept the proposal and probably wel- 
comes it genuinely, though secretly, as a safeguard for 
her future, not only against old enemies but against 
Prussian domination. All small States, belligerent or 
neutral, must naturally desire in their own interest 
everything that will safeguard the small States as well 
as the great from aggression and war. 

There remains the opposition of Germany, where 
the recent military success and ascendency of Prussian 
militarism have reduced the advocates of anything but 
force to silence. Germany has to be convinced that force 
does not pay, that the aims and policy of her military 
rulers inflict intolerable and also unnecessary suffering 
upon her, and that when the world is free from the 
menace Of these military rulers, with their sharp swords, 
shining armor, and mailed fists, Germany will find 
peaceful development assured and preferable to expan- 
sion by war and will realize that the condition of true 
security for one nation is the sense of security on the 
part of all nations. 

Till Germany feels this to be true there can be no 
League of Nations in the sense intended by President 
Wilson. A league such as he desires must include Ger- 
many, and should include no nation that is not thor- 
oughly convinced of the advantages, of the necessity, 
of such a league, and is, therefore, not prepared to 
make the efforts, and if need be the sacrifices necessary 
to maintain it. 

The second condition essential to the foundation of 
the League of Nations is that the Governments and 
peoples of the States willing to found it understand 
clearly that it will impose some limitations upon the 
national action of each, and may entail some inconven- 
ient obligation. Smaller and weaker nations will have 
rights that must be respected and upheld by the league. 
Stronger nations must forego the right to make their 
interests prevail against the weaker by force, and all 
States must forego the right in any dispute to resort 
to force before other methods of settlement by confer- 
ence, conciliation, or if need be arbitration, have been 
tried. This is the limitation. ‘The obligation is that 
if any nation will not observe this limitation upon its 
national actions, if it breaks the agreement which is the 
basis of the league, rejects all peaceful methods of set- 
tlement and resorts to force against another nation, 
they must one and all use their combined force against 
it. 

The economic pressure that such a league could use 
would in itself be very powerful, and the action of some 
of the smaller States composing the league could not 
perhaps go beyond the economic pressure, but those 
States that have the power must be ready to use all the 
force, economic, military, or naval, they possess. It 
must be clearly understood and accepted that deflection 
from or violation of the agreement by one or more 
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States does not absolve all or any of the others from 
the obligation to enforce the agreement. 

Anything less than this is of no value. How worth- 
less it may be can be seen by reading the debate in the 
Ilouse of Lords in 1867 upon the Treaty Guaranteeing 
the Neutrality of Luxemburg. It was there explained 
that we entered only into a collective guarantee. By 
this it was apparently meant that if any one of the guar- 
unteeing powers violated the neutrality of Luxemburg, 
or even if any one of them declined to take active steps 
to defend it, Great Britain and the other guarantors 
were thereby absolved from taking any action whatever. 
This was contrasted at the time with the Belgian treaty, 
which entailed a separate guarantee. Hitherto the 
nations of the world had made reserves in arbitration or 
conciliation agreements, showing that they were not 
prepared to accept the limitations upon national action 
that are essential to secure an effective league of nations. 
An exception is the conciliation treaty between Great 
sritain and the United States negotiated before the 
war. But the statement made above is generally true 
The nations also carefully abstained from undertaking 
any obligation to use force to uphold the benevolent 
rules of agreements of general application that had been 
recorded at The Hague Conferences. Such obligation 
had been confined to local objects like the neutrality of 
Belgium or to alliances between particular powers, made 
to protect or serve their special interests. 

Are the nations of the world prepared now, or will 
they be ready after the war, to look steadily and clearly 
at this aspect of the League of Nations; at the limita- 
tions and obligations that it will impose, and to say 
whole-heartedly and convincedly, as they have never 
done before: “We will accept and undertake them?” 
Individuals in civilized States have long ago accepted 
analogous limitations and obligations as regards dis- 
putes between individuals. These are settled by law, 
and any individual who, instead of appealing to law, 
resorts to force to give effect to what he considers his 
rights, finds himself at once opposed and restrained by 
the force of the State—that is, in democratic countries, 
by the combined force of other individuals. And we 
not only accept this arrangement, but uphold it as es- 
sential to prevent the oppression of one by another, to 
secure each person in quiet life, and to guarantee to 
each the greatest liberty that is consistent with the 
equal liberty of his neighbors. That at any rate is part 
of the theory and object of democratic government, and 
if it is not perfectly attained, most of the proposals for 
improving it look rather to increased than to dimin- 
ished State control. 

But in less civilized parts of the world individuals 
have not reached the point of view from which this 
order of things seems desirable. There is the story of 
the native chief in Africa who protested to the British 
official against having to pay any taxes. The British 
official explained, no doubt in the best modern manner, 
that these taxes were used to keep order in the country, 
with the result that men and women and the flocks and 
herds in the possession of every tribe were safe, and 
each could live in its own territory without fear of 
disturbance, and that the payment of taxes was for the 
good of all. The effect of this explanation was to make 
the chief very angry. Before the British came he said 
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he could raid the neighborhood, return with captives 
and captures of all sorts, and be received in triumph by 
the women and the rest of the tribe when he returned. 
The protection of his own tribe from similar raids he 
was willing to undertake himself. “Now,” he said, “you 
come here and tell me that I ought to like to pay taxes 
to be prevented from doing this, and that makes me 
mad.” 

The analogy between States and individuals, or groups 
of individuals, is not perfect, but there is sufficient 
analogy to make it not quite irrelevant to ask whether 
after this war the view held by the great States of the 
relations desirable between themselves will be that of 
the African chief or that of individuals in what we 
call civilized nations. 

Nothing but experience convinced individuals that 
law was better than anarchy to settle relations between 
themselves. And the sanction that maintains law is 
the application of force with the support of the great 
majority of individuals behind it. Is it possible that 
the experience of this war will produce a settled opinion 
of the same sort to regulate the relations of States with 
one another and to safeguard the world from that which 
is in fact anarchy? What does the experience of this 
war amount to? 

Our minds cannot grasp it. Thought is crushed by 
the accumulated suffering that the war has caused and 
is still causing. We cannot utter all we feel, and if it 
were not that our feelings are in a way stunned by the 
very violence of the catastrophe, as physical nerves are 
to some extent numbed by great blows, the human heart 
could not bear up and live under the trial of this war. 
Great must be the effect of all this; greater after, even, 
than during the war, on the working of men’s minds 
and on human nature itself, but this is not what I in- 
tend to urge here. 

I will urge only one point, and one that is for the 
head rather than the heart. We are now in the fourth 
vear of the war. The application of scientific knowl- 
edge and the inventions of science during the war have 
made it more terrible and destructive each year. The 
Germans have abrogated all previously accepted rules 
of warfare. The use of poisonous gas, the firing from 
the sea upon open, undefended towns, and the indis- 
criminate bombing of big cities from the air were all 
introduced into the war by Germany. 

It was long before the Allies adopted any of these 
practices even as reprisals, but the Germans have forced 
a ruthless, unlimited application of scientific discovery 
to the destruction of human life, combatant and non- 
combatant. They have shown the world that now and 
henceforth war means this, and nothing less than this. 

If there is to be another war in twenty or thirty years’ 
time, what wiil it be like? If there is to be concentrated 
preparation for more war, the researches of science will 
be devoted henceforth to discovering methods by which 
the human race can be destroyed. These discoveries 
cannot be confined to one nation, and their object of 
wholesale destruction will be much more completely 
achieved hereafter even than in this war. The Germans 
are not blind to this, but, as far as I can see, their rulers 
propose to avoid future wars by establishing domination 
hy Germany forever. 

Peace can never be secured by the domination of one 
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country, securing its power and prosperity by submis- 
sion and disadvantage to others; and the German idea 
of a world peace secured by the power of German mili- 
tarism is impracticable as well as unfair and abhorrent 
to other nations. It is as intolerable and impossible in 
the world as despotism would be here or in the United 
States. 

In opposition to this idea of Germany, the Allies 
should set forth, as President Wilson has already set 
forth, an idea of peace secured by mutual regard be- 
tween States for the rights of each, and the determina- 
tion to stamp out any attempt at war as they would a 
plague that threatened the destruction of all. When 
those who accept this idea and this sort of peace can in 
word and deed speak for Germany we shall be within 
sight of a good peace. 

The establishment and maintenance of a league of 
nations such as President Wilson had advocated is more 
important and essential to secure peace than any of the 
actual terms of peace that may conclude the war. It 
will transcend them all. The best of them will be worth 
little unless the future relations of States are to be on a 
basis that will prevent a recurrence of militarism in 
any State. 

“Learn by experience or suffer” is the rule of life. 
We have all of us seen individuals becoming more and 
more a misery to themselves and others because they 
cannot understand or will not accept this rule. Is it 
not applicable to nations as well? And, if so, have not 
nations come to the great crisis in which for them the 
rule “Learn or perish” will prove inexorable? All must 
learn the lesson of this war. The United States and 
the Allies cannot save the world from militarism unless 
(termany learns her lesson thoroughly and completely, 
and they will not save the world or even themselves by 
a complete victory over Germany until they, too, have 
learned and can apply the lesson that militarism has 
become the deadly enemy of mankind. 





A FRIENDLY TALK WITH MEXICO 
By WOODROW WILSON 


The President’s Address to the Party of Mexican Journalists 
Touring the United States as Guests of the Committee 
on Public Information, at the White House, June 7, 1918. 


ENTLEMEN, I have never received a group of men 
€ ou. were more welcome than you are, because it 
has been one of my distresses during the period of my 
Presidency that the Mexican people did not more thor- 
oughly understand the attitude of the United States to- 
ward Mexico. I think I can assure you, and I hope you 
have had every evidence of the truth of my assurance, 
that that attitude is one of sincere friendship. And not 
merely the sort of friendship which prompts one not to 
do his neighbor any harm, but the sort of friendship 
which earnestly desires to do his neighbor service. 


We Have Not Wished to Inlerfere 


My own policy, the policy of my own administration, 
toward Mexico was at every point based upon this prin- 
ciple, that the internal settlement of the affairs of 
Mexico was none of our business; that we had no right 
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to interfere with or to dictate to Mexico in any par- 
ticular with regard to her own affairs. Take one as- 
pect of our relations which at one time may have been 
difficult for you to understand: When we sent troops 
into Mexico, our sincere desire was nothing else than to 
assist you to get rid of a man who was making the set- 
tlement of your affairs for the time being impossible. 
We had no desire to use our troops for any other pur- 
pose, and I was in hopes that by assisting in that way 
and then immediately withdrawing I might give sub- 
stantial proof of the truth of the assurances that I had 
given your Government through President Carranza. 
Even Now We Are Misrepresented 

And at the present time it distresses me to learn that 
certain influences, which I assume to be German in 
their origin, are trying to make a wrong impression 
throughout Mexico as to the purposes of the United 
States, and not only a wrong impression, but to give 
an absolutely untrue account of things that happen. 
You know the distressing things that have been happen- 
ing just off our coasts. You know of the vessels that 
have been sunk, I yesterday received a quotation from 
a paper in Guadalajara which stated that 13 of our 
battleships had been sunk off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. You see how dreadful it is to have people so 
radically misinformed. It was added that our Navy 
Department was withholding the truth with regard to 
these sinkings. I have no doubt that the publisher of 
the paper published that in perfect innocence without 
intending to convey wrong impressions, but it is evi- 
dent that allegations of that sort proceed from those 
who wish to make trouble between Mexico and the 
United States. 


Why Our Influence In the World Grows 


Now, gentlemen, for the time being, at any rate— 
and I hope it will not be a short time—the influence of 
the United States is somewhat pervasive in the affairs 
of the world, and I believe that it is pervasive because 
the nations of the world which are less powerful than 
some of the greatest nations are coming to believe that 
our sincere desire is to do disinterested service. We are 
the champions of those nations which have not had a 
military standing which would enable them to compete 
with the strongest nations in the world, and I look for- 
ward with pride to the time, which I hope will soon 
come, when we can give substantial evidence, not only 
that we do not want anything out of this war, but that 
we would not accept anything out of it, that it is abso- 
lutely a case of disinterested action. And if you will 
watch the attitude of our people, you will see that noth- 
ing stirs them so deeply as assurances that this war, so 
far as we are concerned, is for idealistic objects. One 
of the difficulties that I experienced during the first 
three years of the war—the years when the United 
States was not in the war— was in getting the foreign 
offices of European nations to believe that the United 
States was seeking nothing for herself, that her neu- 
trality was not selfish, and that if she came in, she 
would not come in to get anything substantial out of the 
war, any material object, any territory, or trade, or any- 
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thing else of that sort. In some of the foreign offices 
there were men who personally knew me and they be- 
lieved, I hope, that I was sincere in assuring them that 
our purposes were disinteres’ed, but they thought that 
these assurances came from «a academic gentleman re- 
moved from the ordinary sources of information and 
speaking the idealistic purposes of the cloister. They 
did not believe that I was speaking the real heart of 
the American people, and I knew all along that I was. 
Now I believe that everybody who comes into contact 
with the American people knows that I am speaking 
their purposes. 


The Heart of America 


The other night in New York, at the opening of the 
campaign for funds for our Red Cross, I made an ad- 
dress. I had not intended to refer to Russia, but I was 
speaking without notes and in the course of what I said 
my own thought was led to Russia, and I said that we 
meant to stand by Russia just as firmly as we would 
stand by France or England or any other of the Allies. 
The audience to which I was speaking was not an audi- 
ence from which I would have expected an enthusiastic 
response to that. It was rather too well dressed. It was 
not an audience, in other words, made of the class of 
people whom you would suppose to have the most inti- 
mate feeling for the sufferings of the ordinary man in 
Russia, but that audience jumped into the aisles, the 
whole audience .rose to its feet, and nothing that I had 
said on that occasion aroused anything like the en- 
thusiasm that that single sentence aroused. Now, there 
is a sample, gentlemen. We can not make anything out 
of Russia. We can not make anything out of standing 
by Russia at this time—the most remote of the Euro- 
pean nations, so far as we are concerned, the one with 
which we have had the least connections in trade and 
advantage—and yet the people of the United States 
rose to that suggestion as to no other that I made in 
that address. That is the heart of America, and we are 
ready to show you by any act of friendship that you 
may purpose our real feelings toward Mexico. 


The Big Brother of Latin America 


Some of us, if I may say so privately, look back with 
regret upon some of the mere ancient relations that we 
have had with Mexico long before our generation; and 
America, if I may so express it, would now feel ashamed 
to take advantage of a neighbor. So I hope that you 
can carry back to your homes something better than 
the assurances of words. You have had contact with 
our people. You know your own personal reception. 
You know how gladly we have opened to you the doors 
of every establishment that you wanted to see and have 
shown you just what we were doing, and I hope you 
have gained the right impression as to why we were 
doing it. We are doing it, gentlemen, so that the 
world may never hereafter have to fear the only thing 
that any nation has to dread, the unjust and selfish 
aggression of another nation. Sometime ago, as you 
probably all know, I proposed a sort of Pan American 
agreement. I had perceived that one of the difficulties 
of our relationship with Latin America was this: The 
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famous Monroe doctrine was adopted without your 
consent, without the consent of any of the Central or 
South American States. 

If I may express it in the terms that we so often 
use in this country, we said, “We are going to be your 
big brother, whether you want us to be or not.” We 
did not ask whether it was agreeable to you that we 
should be your big brother. We said we were going to 
be. Now, that was all very well so far as protecting 
you from aggression from the other side of the water 
was concerned, but there was nothing in it that pro- 
tected you from aggression from us, and I have re- 
peatedly seen the uneasy feeling on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the States of Central and South America 
that our self-appointed protection might be for our 
own benefit and our own interests and not for the in- 
terest of our neighbors. So I said, “Very well, let us 
make an arrangement by which we will give bond. 
Let us have a common guarantee, that all of us will 
sign, of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity. Let us agree that if anyone of us, the United 
States included, violates the political independence or 
the territorial integrity of any of the others, all the 
others will jump on her.” I pointed out to some of the 
gentlemen who were less inclined to enter into this 
arrangement than others that that was in effect giving 
bonds on the part of the United States, that we would 
enter into an arrangement by which you would be pro- 
tected from us. 

Now, that is the kind of agreement that will have 
to be the foundation of the future life of the nations of 
the world, gentlemen. The whole family of nations 
will have to guarantee to each nation that no nation 
shall violate its political independence or its territorial 
integrity. That is the basis, the only conceivable basis, 
for the future peace of the world, and I must admit 
that I was ambitious to have the States of the two con- 
tinents of America show the way to the rest of the 
world as to how to make a basis of peace. Peace can 
come only by trust. As long as there is suspicion there 
is going to be misunderstanding, and as long as there 
is misunderstanding there is going to be trouble. If 
you can once get a situation of trust then you have got 
a situation of permanent peace. Therefore, everyone 
of us, it seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his 
own country to plant the seeds of trust and of con- 
fidence instead of the seeds of suspicion and variety of 
interest. That is the reason that I began by saying to 
you that I have not had the pleasure of meeting a 
group of men who were more welcome than you are, 
because you are our near neighbors. Suspicion on your 
part distresses us more than we would be distressed by 
similar feelings on the part of those less nearby. 

When you reflect how wonderful a storehouse of 
treasure Mexico is, you can see how her future must 
depend upon peace and honor, so that nobody shall 
exploit her. It must depend upon every nation that 
has any relations with her, and the citizens of any na- 
tion that has relations with her, keeping within the 
bounds of honor and fair dealing and justice, because 
so soon as you can admit your own capital and the 
capital of the world to the free use of the resources of 
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Mexico, it will be one of the most wonderfully rich 
and prosperous countries in the world. And when you 
have the foundations of established order, and the 
world has come to its senses again, we shall, I hope, 
have the very best connections that will assure us all 
a permanent cordiality and friendship. 





DECLARATION OF THE CZECH 
DEPUTIES. 


In Convention at Prague, January 6, 1918. 


[The “Pact of Corfu,” reprinted in these columns last 
month, is in effect the declaration of independence of the 
Jugoslavs. Another Slavic people that is struggling for free- 
dom from Austrian and Magyar tyranny and for independent 
nationality is the Tzecho-Slovak, inhabiting Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. Comparable, therefore, with 
the Corfu declaration is the statement of the Czech deputies 
at Prague, January 6, 1918, when they met in convention 
with the unconvened diets of the three Tzecho-Slovak prov- 
inces. The progress of the growth of the idea of independ- 
ent nationality among this people is further comparable to 
that of their brother Slavs in the fact that, like the Poles 
and the Jugoslavs, they now have a fighting force at the 
front, fighting under their national flag and politically 
speaking a Tzecho-Slovak national army. This army is sup- 
ported by a decree of the French Government, signed by 
President Poincaré, Premier Clemenceau, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Pichon, which has been published in the Official Journal 
of the Republic, and reads: 


“1. The Tzecho-Slovaks, organized in an autonomous 
army and recognizing from the military point of view 
the superior authority of the French High Command, 
will fight under their own flag against the Central 
Powers. 

“2 This national army is placed, from the political 
point of view, under the direction of the Tzecho-Slovak 
National Council, whose headquarters are in Paris. 

“3. The formation of the Tzecho-Slovak Army, as 
well as its further work, are assured by the French 
Government. 

“4. The Tzecho-Slovak Army will be subject to the 
same dispositions as regards organization, hierarchy, 
administration, and military discipline as those in 
force in the French Army. 

“5. The Tzecho-Slovak Army will be recruited from 
among (a) Tzecho-Slovaks at present serving with the 
French Army; (b) Tzecho-Slovaks from other countries 
authorized to be transferred into the Tzecho-Slovak 
Army; and (c) Tzecho-Slovaks who will voluntarily 
enter this army for the duration of the war. 

“6. Further ministerial instructions will settle the 
application of this decree. 

“7. The President of the War Cabinet, the Secretary 
of War, and the Foreign Secretary are charged, each 
in his own sphere, to bring into effect the present de- 
eree, which will be published in the Bulletin des Lois 
and the Journal Officiel de la République Francaise.” 


The meeting of the diets and the deputies from the 
Reichsrat at which the following declaration was adopted 
has been termed by several European writers “The Czech 
Constituent Assembly.” The declaration itself was pro- 
hibited publication in the Austrian and Magyar press, but 
finally found an outlet in the Polish Glos Narodu of Cra- 
cow.—TuHE Eprror. | 


In the fourth year of this terrible war, which has al- 
ready cost the nations numberless sacrifices in blood 
and treasure, the first peace efforts have been inau- 
gurated. We, the Czech members of the Austrian 
Reichsrat, which, through the verdicts of incompetent 
military tribunals, has been deprived of a number of its 
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Slav deputies, and Czech deputies to the dissolved and 
as yet unsummoned Diet of Bohemia, and to the equally 
unsummoned Diets of Moravia and Silesia, recognize 
the declarations of the Czech deputies in the Reichsrat, 
and deem it our duty emphatically to declare, in the 
name of the Czech nation and of its oppressed and 
forcibly silenced Slovak branch of Hungary, our atti- 
tude towards the reconstruction of international rela- 
tions. 

When the Czech deputies of our regenerated nation 
expressed themselves, during the Franco-Prussian War, 
on the international European problems, they solemnly 
declared in their memorandum of December 8, 1870, 
that “all nations, great or small, have an equal right to 
self-determination, and their complete equality should 
always be respected. Only from the recognition of the 
equality of all nations and from mutual respect of the 
right of self-determination can come true equality and 
fraternity, a general peace and true humanity.” 

We, deputies of the Czech nation, true even today to 
these principles of our ancestors, have therefore greeted 
with joy the fact that all States based upon democratic 
principles, whether they are belligerent or neutral, now 
accept with us the right of nations to free self-deter- 
mination as a guarantee of a general and lasting peace. 

Also the new Russia accepted the principle of self- 
determination of nations during its attempts for a gen- 
eral peace, as a fundamental condition of peace. The 
nations were freely to determine their fate and decide 
whether they want to live in an independent State of 
their own or whether they choose to form one State in 
common with other nations. 

On the other hand, the Austro-Hungarian delegate 
declared, in the name of the Quadruple Alliance, that 
the question of the self-determination of those nations 
which have not hitherto enjoyed political independence 
should be solved in a constitutional manner within the 
existing State. In view of this declaration, we deem it 
our duty to declare, in the name of the Czecho-Slovak 
nation, that this point of view of the Austro-Hungarian 
representative is not our point of view. On the con- 
trary, we have in all our declarations and proposals op- 
posed this solution, because we know from our own num- 
berless bitter experiences that it means nothing but the 
negation of the principle of self-determination. We in- 
dignantly express our regret that our nation was deprived 
of its political independence and of the right of self- 
determination, and that, by means of artificial electoral 
statutes, we were left to the mercy of German minority 
statutes, we were left to the mercy of the German min- 
ority and the government of the centralized German 
bureaucracy. 

Our brother Slovaks became the victims of Magyar 
brutality and of unspeakable violence in a State which, 
notwithstanding all its apparent constitutional liber- 
ties, remains the darkest corner of Europe, and in which 
the non-Magyars, who form the majority of the popu- 
lation, are ruthlessly oppressed by the ruling minority, 
extirpated, denationalized from childhood, unrepre- 
sented in Parliament and civil service, deprived of public 
schools, as well as of all private educational institu- 
tions. 
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The Constitution to which the Austro-Hungarian 
representatives refer falsified even the justice of the 
general suffrage by an artificial creation of an over- 
representation of tle German minority in the Reichsrat, 
and its utter uselessness for the liberty of nations was 
clearly demonstrated during the three years of un- 
scrupulous military absolutism during this war. Every 
reference to this Constitution, therefore, means, in 
reality, only a repudiation of the right of self-determina- 
tion for the non-German nations of Austria who are 
at the mercy of the Germans; and it means an es- 
pecially cruel insult and injury to the non-Magyar na- 
tions in Hungary, where the constitution is nothing 
but a means of shameful domination by the oligarchy 
of a few Magyar aristocratic families, as was again 
proved by the recent electoral reform proposal. 

Our nation longs with all the democracies of the 
world for a general and lasting peace. But our nation 
is fully aware that no peace can be permanent except 
a peace which will abolish old injustice, brutal force 
and the predominance of arms, as well as the predomi- 
nance of States and nations over other nations, and 
which will assure a free development to all nations, 
great or small, and which will liberate especially those 
nations which still are suffering under foreign domina- 
tion. That is why it is necessary that this right of free 
national development and to self-determination of na- 
tions, great or small, to whatever State they may be- 
long, should become the foundation of future interna- 
tional right, a guarantee of peace, and of a friendly 
co-operation of nations, as well as a great ideal which 
will liberate humanity from the terrible horrors of a 
world war. 

We, deputies of the Czech nation, declare that a peace 
which would not bring our nation full liberty could not 
be and would not mean a peace to us, but only a begin- 
ning of a new, desperate, and continuous struggle for 
our political independence, in which our nation would 
strain to the utmost its material and moral forces. And 
in that uncompromising struggle it would never relax 
until its aim had been achieved. Our nation asks for 
independence on the ground of its historic rights, and 
is imbued with the fervent desire to contribute toward 
the new development of humanity on the basis of lib- 
erty and fraternity in a free competition with other 
free nations, which our nation hopes to accomplish in a 
sovereign, equal, democratic, and socially just State 
of its own, built upon the equality of all its citizens 
within the historic boundaries of the Bohemian lands 
and of Slovakia,-guaranteeing full and equal national 
rights to all minorities. 





“President Wilson’s name is openly cheered in the 
streets of Prague,” declared Miss Olga Garrigue Mar- 
saryk recently in Boston. She and her father, Prof. 
Thomas G. Marsaryk, founder of the Bohemian Realist 
party and one of the foremost Czech leaders outside of 
the Central Powers, both declare that since the Czecho- 
slovak convention in Prague on April 13, only a spark 
at the right moment is needed to arouse open and un- 
quenchable revolution in Bohemia. France, Britain, and 
Italy have united in recognizing the National Council 
of the Czechoslovaks. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT MT. 
VERNON, JULY 4, 1918. 


ENTLEMEN of the Diplomatic Corps and my fel- 

low citizens: I am happy to draw apart with you 
to this quiet place of old counsel in order to speak a 
little of the meaning of this day of our nation’s inde 
pendence. The place seems very still and remote. It 
is as serene and untouched by the hurry of the world 
as it was in those great days long ago when General 
Washington was here and held leisurely conference 
with the men who were to be associated with him in the 
creation of a nation. From these gentle slopes they 
looked out upon the world and saw it whole, saw it with 
the light of the future upon it, saw it with modern eyes 
that turned away from a past which men of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for that reason 
that we cannot fee!, even here, in the immediate pres- 
ence of this sacred tomb, that this is a place of death. 
It was a place of achievement. A great promise that 
was meant for all mankind was here given plan and 
reality. The associations by which we are here sur- 
rounded are the inspiriting associations of that noble 
death which is only a glorious consummation. From 
this green hillside we also ought to be able to see with 
comprehending eyes the world that lies about us and 
should conceive anew the purposes that must set men 
free. 

It is significant—significant of their own character 
and purpose and of the influences they were setting 
afoot—that Washington and his associates, like the 
harons at Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, 
but for a people. It has been left for us to see to it 
that it shall be understood that they spoke and acted, 
not for a single people only, but for all mankind. They 
were thinking, not of themselves and of the material 
interests which centered in the little groups of land- 
holders and merchants and men of affairs with whom 
they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the col- 
onies to the north and south of her, but of a people 
which wished to be done with classes and special inter- 
ests and the authority of men whom they had not them- 
selves chosen to rule over them. They entertained no 


private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege. They 
were consciously planning that men of every class 


should be free and America a place to which men out 
of every nation might resort who wished to share with 
them the rights and privileges of free men. And we 
take our cue from them—do we not? 

We intend what they intended. We here in America 
helieve our participation in this present war to be the 
fruitage of what they planted. Our case differs from 
theirs only in this, that it is our inestimable privilege 
to concert with men out of every nation what shall 
make not only the liberties of America secure, but the 
liberties of every other people as well. We are happy in 
the thought that we are permitted to do what they 
would have done had they been in our place. There 
must now be settled once for all what was settled for 
America in the great age upon whose inspiration we 
draw today. This is surely a fitting place from which 
calmly to look out upon our task, that we may fortify 
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our spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the ap- 
propriate place from which to avow, alike to the friends 
who look on and to the friends with whom we have the 
happiness to be associated in action, the faith and pur- 
pose with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in 
which we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon 
every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. On 
the one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only 
the peoples actually engaged, but many others also who 
suffer under mastery but cannot act; peoples of many 
races and in every part of the world—the people of 
stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to 
them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friend- 
less group of governments who speak no common pur- 
pose, but only selfish ambitions of their own by which 
none can profit but themselves, and whose peoples are 
fuel in their hands; governments which fear their peo- 
ple and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, mak- 
ing every choice for them and disposing of their lives 
and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under their power— 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and 
the primitive authority of an age that is altogether 
alien and hostile to our own. The Past and the Pres- 
ent are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world 
are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must 
be final. There can be no compromise. No halfway 
decision would be tolerable. No halfway decision is 
conceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be peace: 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to vir- 
tual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of ter- 
ritory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the free accep- 
tance of that settlement by the people immediately con- 
cerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest 
or advantage of any other nation or people which may 
desire a different settlement for the sake of its own ex- 
terior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in 
their conduct toward each other by the same principles 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
States in their relations with one another; to the end 
that all promises and covenants may be sacredly ob- 
served, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no sel- 
fish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual 
trust established upon the handsome foundation of a 
mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and 
serve to make peace and justice the more secure by af- 
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fording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must 
submit and by which every international readjustment 
that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the peoples di- 
rectly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind. These great ends cannot be 
achieved by debating and seeking to reconcile and ac- 
commodate what statesmen may wish, with their pro- 
jects for balances of power and of national opportunity. 
They can be realized only by the determination of what 
the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their 
longing hope for justice and for social freedom and op- 
portunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the ac- 
cents of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here 
were started forces which the great nation against which 
they were primarily directed at first regarded as a re- 
volt against its rightful authority, but which it has long 
since seen to have been a step in the liberation of its 
own people as well as of the people of the United 
States; and I stand here now to speak—speak proudly 
and with confident hope—of the spread of this revolt, 
this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of—forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again; for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of 
the very stuff of triumph! 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


+ ge greta agen should not be expected externally 
of a people who cannot practice it internally, ac- 
cording to Dr. Peter Roberts, immigration expert and 
author of “The New Immigration” and “The Anthra- 
cite Coal Industry.” The fourteen million people from 
other nations who live in this country need to feel the 
meaning of our expressions in favor of unity and lib- 
erty before we can hope much for these expressions 
abroad. We need, said Dr. Roberts in Boston recently, 
to assimilate the immigrant without robbing him of 
that racial wealth which he brings to us. His ideals 
can be and should be transmuted to harmonize with our 
national ideals; our effort should not merely be crudely 
to substitute ours for his. It is a work in which the 
individual citizen must supplement the efforts of the 
Government. The employer, above all, must be en- 
listed. The immigrant finally should be made to feel 
that citizenship in the United States is but the truest 
expression of himself, to which he is assisted with all 
due respect for liis best intentions. 


; No militarism, no mammonism, no anarchism, is 
the slogan of a negative character pronounced recently 
by Premier Lloyd-George as a partial recipe for future 
peace. In the same address he urged preparedness for 
peace, using as an illustrative figure the metaphor of 
molten metal. The world will quickly cool down when 
the war is ended, and the shape then given will remain. 
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If the mold is not a right one, only another convulsion 
such as this can break up the world sufficiently for re- 
casting. 


. Fuller reports of the May meeting of the British 
League of Nations in London gives interesting details. 
The sessions opened with a speech by the presiding of- 
ficer sounding a warning that great prolongation of the 
war niight result in a situation which would render a 
league of nations impossible. Judge William H, Wad- 
hams of New York, a guest of the occasion, in his ad- 
dress thereupon, replied in effect to this that America 
was in the war to the finish, and determined at the 
same time upon international organization after the 
war. Barring a “Roman peace” and a_balance-of- 
power peace, the only possible peace was a league-of-na- 
tions peace, and this, said Judge Wadhams, was the 
only peace America would tolerate. It was conceived 
that in this league none of the nations would be called 
upon to surrender anything not already regarded as 
condemnatory in the individual. Judge Wadhams ex- 
pressed himself against the forming of such a league 
before the end of the war, since it would necessarily 
thus assume an anti-German character, which would 
prove an obstacle to future peace in the event of a new 
Germany arising, or possible of attainment, which 
should be a member of the league. 


. Lord Robert Cecil has also expressed himself as 
against any anti-German league of nations, which he 
termed “the heresy of establishing an exclusive league.” 
To the recent proposal in the House of Commons that 
the Allies should agree to submit to an arbitration 
court disputes that might arise between them in the 
future, he gave a frank veto, in-so-far as this implied a 
League of Allies, to be formed now, founded upon a 
common antipathy towards the outsiders; but he recom- 
mended strongly deliberate and unabating thought upon 
the subject on the part of all the Allies, lest they go to 
the peace table not knowing what it was that they 
really wanted. 


... The study of the future peace of the world 
through the formation of a league of the nations, which 
is being officially undertaken by two agencies in this 
country, and by similar groups abroad, is shown to be 
progressing particularly favorably in France, where M. 
Léon Bourgeois, the president of the French commission, 
has just issued a report for 1918, incorporated in the re- 
port of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In this re- 
port it is stated that, in the commission’s opinion, the 
study of this subject should be carried out without 
touching on the examination of the questions which 
would figure in the peace treaty. The commission has 
dismissed the idea of a united-states of nations as an 
international political entity superior to its members, 
and gives instead as the aim of a society of nations the 
substitution of law for force in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. M. Bourgeois has prepared a report 


on the fundamental rules necessarily forming the basis 
of a society of nations, but until the opinion of the 
Allied governments on this report has been expressed 
it is not desired that it be made public. 


The com- 
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mission is meanwhile proceeding with its work, which 
at present includes the preparation of four fresh re 
ports—on the history of the league of nations idea, on 
military penalties, on organization, and on jurisdiction. 


‘ The official endorsement given the principle of 
the league of nations by the British House of Lords on 
June 26 is characterized, it is said, in the speech of 
Lord Curzon supporting it. In his words, the league of 
nations is an idea which, whether or not it may 
be regarded as an inconvenient intruder, has come into 
the world to stay, and while arguments for postponing 
the study of it were weighty, they were not decisive. 
Two leagues of nations exist already, in his opinion: 
the British Empire and the Allied Powers. In the fu 
ture league it will be desirable to look beyond arbitra- 
tion to the constitution of tribunals to render war, if 
not impossible, at any rate more difficult and risky in 
the future. Force, naturally, lay behind all as a last 
resort. Three particulars common to many schemes for 
international organization were: (1) A court to which 
signatories were pledged to resort before making war; 
(2) a moratorium pending decision of the court, of 
which any disturber should be regarded as the offend 
ing party regardless of judicial decision; (3) sanctions 
for the court’s decrees. Difficulties which he named 
and discussed, which appeared to stand in the way at 
present, were: (1) Inclusion in good faith of all the 
great Powers; (2) the question of admitting Asiatic 
Powers; (3) rationing of the members as to arma- 
ments; (4) a preliminary international political sta- 
bility in Europe after the war; (5) the determination 
of effective sanctions. Regarding the last, Lord Curzon 
stated himself in favor of economic force being ap- 
plied to rebelling nations, and that he was opposed to 
armed force as a weapon of the league of nations. ‘T's 
attempt now a hard-and-fast judicial system would be 
a flat failure. 


. . The twenty-one Mexican editors who visited the 
President early in June and were addressed by him 
carried back to their own country, according to their 
own statements, a very different opinion of our chief 
executive and of this country’s policies on the American 
continent from that which they brought with them. 
The interview with the President seemed particularly 
impressive. “We left him,” said Sr. Manuel Carpio, edi- 
tor of La Voz de la Revolucion, of Yucatan, “not know 
ing whether we had just heard the man who is such a 
prominent figure in the world, or a friend and brother 
we had known for years.” Previous to the interview, 
some of the editors had expressed already Mexico’s 
readiness to follow the United States in this war and 
to trust to this country’s guidance. Sr. Louis Tornel 
Olivera, editor of Hl Universal of Mexico City, the 
largest daily in the republic and the mouthpiece of the 
Opposition, declared that, while it could not be said 
that Mexico was pro-Ally, since its people knew little of 
the Allies generally, and cared less, “the people of my 
country are with the United States in this war.” “If 
the people of my country had their way about it,” he, 
declared in a newspaper interview in New Orleans, on 
the trip north, “their government would be aligned 
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with the United States in this war right now, just as 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and several other of the 
Central and South American republics have taken their 
stand for the right.” 


That portion of Mexico which is 100 per cent 
pure pro-American, if not pro-Ally, is evidently Lower 
California, for it is declared that at the outset of the 
European war, Governor Estaban Cantu drove out of it 
every German, and has kept them out rigorously ever 
since. Appointed by Madero, Governor Cantu has kept 
his place ever since and, if reports are to be credited, 
has spent little of the time in idleness that might be 
spent in improving his district. One who has lately 
visited Lower California and whose testimony is highly 
rated by the Boston Monitor describes it as a flourish- 
ing State, with modern cities and towns, good roads, 
well established courts, up-to-date schools, and a system 
of irrigation initiated which promises to make of this 
erstwhile desert peninsula the most flourishing agricul- 
tural district of its size in Mexico. Lower California 
held successfully aloof from the revolutionary period, 
aided by its geographical separation from the mainland. 
During this time a welcome was extended to all Mexi- 
cans who wanted to work. Now appears, says the 
article quoted, the political importance of this develop- 
ment, for Cantu has remained friendly throughout with 
the United States; he has copied our institutions to the 
best of his ability, and people all over Mexico are begin- 
ning to compare their condition with that of Lower 
Californians. “There is a growing conviction,” we read, 
“that no government in Mexico can be permanent that 
is not in close friendly relations with the Government 
of the United States.” 


. . Referring to the address of President Wilson to 
the Mexican journalists, one Chilean paper, the Mer- 
curio de Santiago, described as one of the ablest papers 
to be found in any neutral American country, employed 
such expression as: “The frank declaration of Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to the Mexican editors will 


lead the world to an era of peace. . . . His words 
will result also in an added prestige to all the nations 
on the American continent. . . The absolute 


truth of the President’s words is established by the fact 
that he proposes to devote millions of American lives 
to serve the principles he enunciated.” 


Brazil will follow the course of the United States 
to the end, President-Elect Rodriguez Alves has de- 
clared. In a newspaper interview some time ago, he 
stated his belief that the policy of this country in the 
war, as enunciated by President Wilson and put into 
action by the American people, had eliminated already 
the “latent prejudice that the United States is open to 
suspicion of selfishness.” Brazil’s policy will be that 
of closest co-operation with the United States, and 
Brazil very cheerfully recognizes that the immensity of 
the sacrifices that the United States is making in the 
war earns for this country “the right to the liberty of 
voicing and interpreting the sentiments of the western 
republics in any movement to promote the unity of pur- 
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pose and mutual confidence which are most essential to 
the common good of all.” Pan Americanism is “un- 
questionably” Brazil’s policy, and its most sensible one 
since “the resourcefulness and financial strength of the 
United States offer much that we need after the war. 
On the other hand, the development of Brazil’s natural 
wealth offers much to the United States. Any state 
policy that retards the meeting of these interests is too 
short-sighted to long survive.” The military and naval 
forces of Brazil celebrated the birthday of the United 
States by parading through the streets of Rio de Janeiro 
on July 4 in honor of this country. 


At the last meeting of the season of the Public 
Forum of the Church of the Ascension, held at eight 
oelock Sunday night, June 30th, 12 West 11th Street, 
New York City, and devoted to the subject of Pan 
Americanism, John Barrett, Director-General of the 
Pan American Union, the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, and former United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentina Republic, Colombia, and Panama, 
made the following unofficial statement in regard to the 
relationship of the Pan American countries to the war. 


An unbiased and unofficial roll call, so to speak, of all the 
countries of Pan America, or the western hemisphere, from 
Canada to Chile, having independent or autonomous goy- 
ernments, develops important facts not generally appre- 
ciated. The eyes of the people of the United States are 
so directed on Europe and Asia that they do not fully 
realize what their American neighbors are doing. Of the 
twenty-two Ali American countries, twelve of which can be 
classed as North American, that is those from Panama 
north, and ten as South American, that is from Colombia 
south, fifteen have formally broken relations with the Cen- 
tral Allies. Of these fifteen, eight have actually declared 
war or are actively engaged in the great world conflict. 

Seven only of the twenty-two remain strictly neutral, but 
in my opinion none of these can be justly described as 
anti-ally, while each neutral Government should be given 
credit for playing fair just as much as the United States 
demanded such consideration when it remained neutral. 
Utterances, moreover, of the high officials of each of these 
Governments and their official acts might seem to justify a 
description of the attitude of nearly all of them as beneyo- 
lently neutral towards the Allies. 

For further record and information, the fifteen countries 
which are to be classed as having formally broken relations 
with the Central Allies can be listed as follows, arranged 
alphabetically: Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, United States, and Uruguay. 
The following seven adhere to neutrality: Argentina, Chile. 
Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, and Venezuela. The 
following eight have declared war or taken action equal to 
it: Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
’anama, and the United States. If the action of Peru in 
seizing German ships is to be regarded as an act of war 
this latter number would be increased to nine. 

As showing the combined weight of Pan American co- 
operation in the war it can be noted that the fifteen coun- 
tries which have broken relations or declared war represent 
four-fifths of the entire population of Pan America or the 
western hemisphere, five-sevenths of all its Governments, 
eight-ninths of its immense area, and nine-elevenths of its 
immense foreign commerce. . 

According to the best statistics, the Pan American Allies, 
aside from the United States and Canada, could provide 
within two years an army of two millions of competent 
fighting men. As it is, they and the seven neutral countries 


as well are making enormous contributions to the Allies of 
food supplies, metals and other raw products necessary for 
the successful carrying on of the war. 
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... The amendment to the Military Appropriations 
Bill which provides for the training of South and Cen- 
tral American troops with United States troops and at 
our expense for service abroad, reads as follows: 

Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
contingents of troops from any country joined with the 
United States, which during the existing emergency is or 
shall be at war with a country with which the United States 
is at war, shall with the approval of the country from which 
they come be equipped, maintained and trained with our 
own troops and sent to the European front and there 
equipped and maintained during service with our own troops 
against the common enemy; and the several items of ex- 
pense involved in the equipment, maintenance and trans- 
portation of such contingents be paid from the respective 
appropriations herein made or from any subsequent appro- 
priations for the equipment, maintenance, training and 
transportation of the military forces. 


. . « A Pan American Union building in Buenos Aires 
to rival the beautiful home of the Union in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the ambitious project of Dr. Ramon 
Lopez Lomba, Uruguayan Consul-General to France, 
according to press dispatches from Buenos Aires, where 
Dr. Lomba has been endeavoring to rouse interest in 
his project. He proposes “a building worthy of the na- 
tions of North and South America” with perhaps 
especial sections reserved for the United States and 
Canada. It is stated that his project provides a popular 
center for the Union, as a correlative to the diplomatic 
center in Washington. He is one of the promoters also 
of an American week in October, to be celebrated by all 
American nations as tlie anniversary of the discovery of 
the Western Continent. It is said that an elaborate 
program for such a celebration in Buenos Aires is al- 
ready partially perfected unofficially. 


. . Prussia’s declaration of war upon the future 
peace of the world, more familiarly known as the May 
agreement at German Army Headquarters between 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Emperor Karl, is given here as 
translated from the version given in the Deutsche 
Volkszeitung. It should be noted that it is to run for 
twenty-five years. 

(1) His High Majesty, the German Kaiser and King of 
Prussia, on the one hand, and His High Apostolic Majesty, 
the Kaiser of Austria and King of Hungary, on the other, 
form a close military alliance for twenty-five years, during 
which both parties to the alliance pledge themselves to em- 
ploy the entire strength of their peoples for military pur- 
poses. The allied nations of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
shall devote all their care to have their armies enter into an 
eventual future conflict fully prepared and at a maximum 
of their strength. Only thus the future war shall be of 
brief duration; for, had the armies of both allies been in 
this condition in 1914, this war would have been ended long 
ago. 

(2) All male inhabitants capable of bearing arms shall 
receive proper and thorough military instruction. Special 
formations, moreover, shall be provided for all auxiliary 
service in connection with the production of arms and am- 
munition. 

(3) Regulations for organization, instruction, and em- 
ployment of the allied troops shall be drawn up according 
to one common principle, the initiative of which shall be 
left principally to Germany. The formation of the troops 


of the various States of Germany and Austria-Hungary shall 
constitute one sole army without being considered strangers 
to each other. 

(4) Armament shall be on a uniform basis to the extent 
that formations of one country may draw their supplies 
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from the nearest depot in the other country wherever sta- 
tioned, without having to depend, as in the past, on supplies 
from some distant home base. 

(5) The allied troops shall be brought into contact with 
each other for the purpose of educating them to mutual 
esteem, love, and appreciation. This principle shall guide 
the training of future officers; and an exchange of officers 
shall be organized between the German and Austro-Hun 
garian armies, so that Austro-Hungarian officers may, as 
occasion requires, command German troops and vice versa. 

(6) All preparations for future wars shall be made in 
common understanding between the General Staffs. This 
will require, naturally, a close collaboration between the 
General Staffs and Government Ministers. All preparatory 
economic measures connected with the eventual war shall 
be taken beforehand in time of peace, and the necessary de- 
partments be created. 

(7) Railway lines and construction shall be directed and 
undertaken by both allies in common accord, and on a 
unified plan. 


The family interests of some ten thousand Junker 
families, “the backbone of the Germany Army,” dic- 
tated the violation of the Brest-Litovsk peace with 
Russia, according to a foreign correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. The big estates of these 
families need low class labor and shut out the small 
farmer. Imported Russian labor has always farmed 
the huge plantations east of the Elbe. It flowed in 
when needed and was escorted to the border by German 
police when the year’s work was done. A peace treaty 
recognizing the right of Russian districts to independ- 
ence and freedom to work out their own salvation, 
would mean, says this writer, that the Russian slaves of 
the Prussian estates would have land of their own and 
would become freed men. But it would also mean a 
huge territory open wide for German economic penetra- 
tion, which in a decade or two would give Germany an 
unassailable control of the districts penetrated. This 
would have resulted in a Germany richer, more power- 
ful economically, but at the expense of the agricultural 
profits, wealth and interests of the Junkers. Hence, 
the writer deduces, Germany has been prevented by the 
selfishness and self-centeredness of the Junker class 
from concluding a treaty that would have made her 
great, as her arms cannot do. Today her power reaches 
“only to the point of her bayonets” and must be main- 
tained by steel to that very line, or retrogress. 


Within Germany a new conception of Prussian 
power becoming evident. With Austria safely 
chained to the chariot, the Prussian appears to be con- 
templating placing the fetters on his more closely re- 
lated kin. Dr. Huggenberg, who has the honor of be- 
ing Director-General of the Krupp works, lately ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce of Essen in words 
intended to convince his hearers that the halcyon day of 
the separate States of the Empire is approaching its 
twilight. “The Empire’s need of money” will mean 
leaden taxes, mercilessly extorted from the people, and 
the frail structure of the separate State is not caleu- 
lated to withstand the desperate efforts of the people to 
escape the yoke. Is it not the sensible thing after all, 
he gently implies, to give up our childish little idea of 
the separate State within the Empire, and to make up 
our minds boldly for an adamantine unity. This speech 
was published in the Freie Zeitung of Berne, and that 
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paper expressed itself in scathing terms: “So this is 
what they aim at eventually in Prussia. Everything is 
to be arranged; the people, the peasantry, the relatively 
free public life in many of the German—especially the 
South German—federal States is to disappear.” 


. . Objections had been made for years before the 
war that Germany was not observing the terms of the 
Rhine agreement of 1815 in its true spirit, and by her 
low level bridges across the river and lack of any care 
for its channel was deliberately allowing Swiss rights 
in the river to become of less and less value. It is now 
understood that Germany intends building huge elec- 
tric power stations between Basle and Strassburg which 
will effectually ruin, at least for many years, Switzer- 
land’s one direct water communication with Holland 
and the outside world. Swiss jurists are retaliating 
with the claim that Swiss rights can only be insured 
preservation by the cession of Alsace to France, which 
would really mean the internationalization of the Rhine. 
They wish the regulation of the river placed in the hands 
of an international commission. 


Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of New York City, has recently 
contributed an article to the Freie Zeitung, of Berne, 
Switzerland, in which he explains that twenty-five years 
of close observation of the progress of Prussianism in 
Germany had given him a horror of the consequences 
upon the German people, long before the European war 
broke out. “I was convinced that this was not an ordi- 
nary war between peoples concerning national interests, 
or a question of national honor, but a conflict of funda- 
mental axioms and conceptions; and on the basis of this 
conviction I had to tell myself that natural affinities of 
race and relationship could not be the determining factor 
in the attitude of individuals toward the matter, but 
that each one, irrespective of his origin, had to decide 
according to his own best judgment and the dictates of 
his conscience on which side was right and on which 
wrong, and must take his stand accordingly, no matter 
what pain and what wrench the decision might involve.” 


. The “wave of indignation” which the Dutch 
Premier lately visioned sweeping over Holland at the 
Allied requisition of Dutch shipping is indignantly re- 
pudiated by one well-known Netherlander in a very 
frank article in De Amsterdammer, one of the best 
known and most reputable Dutch journals. ‘This repu- 
diation is translated for the New York Times by a reader 
of both journals. The writer of the original article is 
Frederik van Eeden. He begs his fellow-countrymen 
to forego careless excitement in this matter and to con- 
trast sanely “the unctuous blasphemies of the German 
military clique” with “Wilson’s sober words, free from 
all bigotry or indications of hypocrisy,” which Dr. Fried, 
that “sincere and peaceful German,” finds “as clear as 
well water.” Mr. van Eeden employs the following 
graphic figure of speech to reveal the true position of 
Holland : 


The Allies’ implacable desire to ruin Germany eco- 
nomically after they have beaten her on the battlefield 
is the spur applied to Teutonic courage by one Prof. 
Bernhard Harms, who writes for the Royal Institute for 
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Navigation and Commerce in the University of Kiel an 
introduction to a recently issued summary on “The 
Economic War.” ‘Translating this article in brief, the 
London Westminster Gazette remarks that “We on our 
side have no reason to cavil at Professor Harms’ idea of 
the situation. The economic weapon is, we are confi- 
dent, finally the most potent in the armory of the Allies, 
and Vons Hindenburg and Ludendorff have no counter 
to it in their arsenal. The right course for the Allies 
is to say to Germany, quite firmly, that so long as she 
insists on plunging Europe into strife and refuses to 
conform to the legal, civilized international order, we 
will not give her the raw material that we control or 
admit her to trade in our lands. But if she comes in 
and gives guarantees of honest conformity, we no more 
wish to prolong a trade war than a war of armed forces.” 


Italy must come more clearly into the circle of the 
nations and be understood by them, according to Senator 
Vito Volterra, interviewed recently by the Rome Secolo. 
The Senator recommended the exchange of university 
professors and exchange of fellowships, such as had done 
much for Anglo-French understanding, and had brought 
America closer to both these nations. He called atten- 
tion to the commission formed in 1917 to formulate a 
plan which might be made a law, tending to promote 
better relations between Italian teachers and students 
and those of other nations. This plan as it now stands 
recommends a council of twenty-one members to be nom- 
inated in part by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
other Ministers, and partly elected by the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies and the faculty of the kingdom. 
The Council, in its turn, nominates an executive body 
to carry out its program. , 





A COMMUNICATION 
From FRANK F. WILLIAMS 
Secretary of the Buffalo Arbitration and Peace Society. 


fp following is a brief statement of the reasons which 
impelled me to introduce the Resolution at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society in accordance with 
which a Committee of five was appointed, of which you are 
a member, to confer with President Wilson in regard to 
taking action for the calling of a conference under the pro- 
visions of the so-called Hensley Resolution. 

There was incorporated in the Naval Appropriations Act 
of 1916, largely through the efforts of officers of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, what is generally known as the Hensley 
Resolution, by which it is provided, among other things, 
that “the President is authorized and requested to invite at 
aun appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in 
Europe, all the great Governments of the World to send 
representatives to a Conference which shall be charged 
with the duty of formulating a plan for a Court of Arbi- 
tration, or other tribunal to which disputed questions be- 
tween nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
ful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament, 
and to submit their recommendations to their respective 
Governments for approval.” The President was authorized 
to appoint nine citizens of the United States to be repre- 
sentatives at such a Conference, and an appropriation of 
$200,000 was made to carry into effect the provisions of the 
resolution. 

Now that the United States itself has entered the war, it 
may not be feasible to bring together representatives of all 
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the nations of the world. In view of the fact, however, that 
the Entente Alliance includes not only Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States, but also many lesser 
powers whose purpose is to win the war in order to bring 
about permanent peace in accordance with the aims set 
forth by Mr. Wilson in his late addresses all of which have 
been substantially adopted by the Entente Allies, is not 
this the appropriate time to call such a conference? We 
have now a league of many nations to win the war in order 
that the peace of the World may be secured by the estab- 
lishment of a concert of nations, limitation of armaments, 
and possibly an international force. Already we have seen 
these nations surrendering part of their sovereignty by 
making their military forces international and under one 
control, that of General Foch, and the same may be said to 
a large extent of the Allied navies. In other words, co- 
operation between these nations has been brought about 
through the stern necessity of war. Why not then, with 
this League as a basis, call a Conference for the purpose of 
formulating a plan for maintaining permanent peace after 
the war? The Entente Allies by their control of the sea 
are in a position to offer at once much to nations forming 
such a league, since they now dominate the ocean highways 
of the world, including the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal 
and the Straits of Gibraltar. All nations which enter the 
League and agree to its terms will enjoy commercial inter- 
course with all the nations of the League and the use of 
these highways, and a nation which does not accept these 
terms and refuses to disarm (if required), will reap its 
own punishment, as we cannot longer tolerate in the so- 
ciety of nations any which do not show their willingness to 
conform to the rule of law and justice in the place of force 
under the New World Order. 

It will be a long and difficult task for any Conference to 
work out the details of a plan of such vast importance. 
It is none too early to begin preparations. Definite plans 
upon which the different nations can agree will require 
protracted discussion and mature deliberation. The repre- 
sentatives of each country will be obliged to refer to the 
home governments the various propositions for final de- 
cision and clearly much time will be consumed before any 
binding agreement can be concluded. 

By calling the conference for the formation of a League 
of Nations now with the big factor of their controlling the 
Commerce of the World, a political strategy will be accom- 
plished which will immediately have a most disturbing ef- 
fect upon German business men, and it will give inspira- 
tion and hope for ultimate peace to an agonized world. 

I appreciate that it would not be advisable to take the 
matter up with President Wilson until the German drive 
has been successfully checked and the situation has become 
more favorable to the Allies, as I firmly believe will be the 
case at an early date. The time for a conference rests in 
the sound discretion of the Committee. I hope it may soon 


come. 


[We take pleasure in reprinting, in connection with the 
above letter, the Resolution referred to, which appears as 
part of the Navy Appropriations Act (H. R. 15947) of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, approved August 29, 1916—THE 
EpDITors. ] 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through media- 
tion or arbitration, to the end that war may be honorably 
avoided. It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon 
a general increase of armament throughout the world, but 
it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that with- 
out a common agreement upon the subject every consider- 
able power must maintain a relative standing in military 
strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and 
requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than 
the close of the war in Europe, all the great Governments 
of the world to send representatives to a conference which 
shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for 
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a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed 
questions between nations shall be referred for adjudica- 
tion and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question 
of disarmament and submit their recommendation to their 
respective Governments for approval. The President is 
hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United 
States, who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mis- 
sion by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause 
of peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
a conference. The President shall fix the compensation of 
said representatives, and such secretaries and other em- 
ployees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to carry into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 





THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE Society 


At the regular meeting of the Executive Committee, 
June 28, it was voted that the field work of the So- 
ciety, until now in the able charge of Directors James 
L. Tryon for New England, James J. Hall for the 
South Atlantic States, and Robert C. Root for the 
Pacific Coast, shall be suspended for the duration of the 
war, or pending future action on the part of the Com- 
mittee. This action follows as a somewhat natural con- 
sequent upon the suspension of the Central West De- 
partment of the Society, under Director Harold G. 
Townsend, whose resignation was announced in the May 
ApvocaTE OF Peace. The feeling has been growing 
among those who are responsible for the direction of 
the affairs of the Society that the excellent organization 
of the Society for propaganda work throughout the 
country, practically perfected before the war, is inade- 
quate to meet the situation during the war, which 
seems to require a more centralized government and di- 
rection and which naturally concentrates upon the pub- 
lication of the Society’s mouthpiece, ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. The members of the Society and readers 
of ApvocaTE OF PrAcE who have been accustomed to 
turn to the Department Directors as counsellors and 
friends, and as reprecentatives of the Society in theit 
respective districts, will now wish to direct their in- 
quiries or other communications direct to the national 
headquarters, 613 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. While it is impossible to duplicate the 
kindly and efficient work of the former Department 
Directors, who have been long experienced and have 
become thoroughly acquainted with their territories, 
it is expected by the officers of the Society that the 
members will accept deficiencies in this respect with the 
philosophic reflection that “We have a war on,” and 
feel perhaps all the stronger obligation to aid the So- 
ciety’s work as much by their patience as by their good 
counsel and support. 

PEACE 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 


Division of Intercourse and Education 


At the Anntial Meeting of the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, held at 
Washington, D. C., on April 19, 1918, the following 
statement made by the President of the Endowment, 
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Mr. Elihu Root, was approved by the Trustees and or- 
dered given the widest possible publicity : 


The entrance of the United into the war and the 
progress of events since that action have made it evi- 
dent that a large part of the ordinary activities of the 
Endowment must be ineffective at least until after the 
restoration of peace. 

The hope of the world for international peace is con- 
centrated first upon the prevention of German domina- 
tion. As to this it has become evident practically to the 
point of demonstration that German domination can be 
prevented only by force of arms. The Endowment can 
play but little part in producing a result to be accom- 
plished in this way. It has, however, endeavored to con- 
tribute what it could by taking and making public a 
clear and definite position in favor of the active and re- 
lentless prosecution of the war to final victory. 

For the greater convenience of the ‘Trustees, the 
resolutions of the Board and of the Executive Commit- 
tee upon this subject are here reproduced : 

ReEso.vepD, That the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, assembled for their annual meeting, 
declare hereby their belief that the most effectual means 
of promoting durable international peace is to prosecute the 
war against the Imperial German Government to final vic- 
tory for democracy, in accordance with the policy de- 
clared by the President of the United States. 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, assembled in annual meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 19-20, last, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution by unanimous vote: 


“ResoLveD, That the Trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, assembled for their annual 
meeting, declare hereby their belief that the most effectual 
means of promoting durable international peace is to prose- 
cute the war against the Imperial German Government to 
final victory for democracy, in accordance with the policy 
declared by the President of the United States.” 

In view of the recent events, emphasized by the wide- 
spread intrigues of the German Government to deceive and 
mislead the peace-loving people of the world, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Endowment unanimously reaffirms 
this declaration and pledges the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace to the loyal support of those courses 
of action that will assure early, complete, and final victory 
for the arms of the Allied forces. The path to durable in- 
ternational peace on which the liberty-loving nations of the 
world would so gladly enter, is now blocked by the blind 
reliance of Germany upon the invincibility of German mili- 
tary power and upon its effectiveness as an instrument of 
international policy. This reliance must be broken before 
any other effective steps can be taken to secure international 
peace. It can be broken only by defeat. 

The Executive Committee of the Carnegie Endowment 
‘all upon the lovers of peace to assist in every possible way 
in the effective prosecution of the war which has peace and 
not conquest for its aim. 


It has become increasingly evident not only that ordi- 
nary peace propaganda is futile and out of place during 
the war, but that it would be positively harmful, as 
tending to distract the attention of the American people 
from concentration of effort and feeling upon the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The second point upon which the hope of interna- 
tional peace in the future depends is the disposition to 
be made after the close of the war by the representatives 
of the several nations which will at that time address 
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themselves to the restoration of peace. Officers of the 
Endowment have considered that the best service the 
Division of International Law can render to the cause 
of international peace is by contributing so far as pos- 
sible to adequate preparation for meeting that great 
emergency. They consider that it will not be sufficient 
for representatives of the various Powers to meet and 
deal with the questions which will arise as matters of 
first impression and without thorough preparation. The 
Endowment has accordingly sought to bring about due 
preparation in two ways. In the first place, it has 
published or contributed to the publication of a series 
of works which furnish the same kind of foundation for 
effective consideration of the questions which will arise 
in a Peace Conference that Madison’s Notes and Elliot’s 
Debates, and the Federalist, and the earlier history of 
the development of Constitutional Law in the United 
States furnish for the consideration of inter-state ques- 
tions in America. Until this publication many of these 
works were inaccessible and not widely known. 

The other method of contributing to this preparation 
has been through active co-operation with the officers of 
the Government whose official positions will throw upon 
them responsibility for the representation of the United 
States in the Peace Conference. At the meeting of 
April 19, 1917, the Board of Trustees adopted the fol- 


lowing resolution : 


Resotvep, That the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace offers to the Government the services of its 
Division of International Law, its personnel and equipment, 
for dealing with the pressure of international business in- 
cident to the war. 


That offer was accepted; and in effect the entire 
personnel and plant of the Division of International 
Law is being used by the Government, and the activities 
of this institution are practically serving the Govern- 
ment in making real, thorough, and scientific prepara- 
tion for exercising the influence of the United States 
after the close of the war, and that activity is taking 
the place of agitation for peace, which we adjure until 
the war is won. 


AMERICAN PEACE SocieTY OF JAPAN 


The latest issue of the society’s joint publication to 
reach this country, the April number of The Japan 
Peace Movement, contains not a little significant ma- 
terial. The leading article summarizes the opinions of 
eighteen leading Japanese, appearing recently in the 
Tokyo Taiyo, as to Japan’s part in the war and her 
reasons for entering it. Seven of the eighteen feel that 
no change has come to Japan’s attitude, but that she 
still acts as “Home Guard” for the Orient. A second 
group see the hand of the Kaiser stretched across Asia 
as a result of the fall of Russia, and perceive a conse- 
quent need for a stiffening of Japan’s policy. <A third 
group have the interesting view that while Japan under- 
stands the Allies’ desire to destroy German militarism, 
she does not wholly share in the correlative views of the 
Western Powers. She does not look at militarism in the 
same way, nor are her ideas of democracy by any means 
identical. Just what this last means may or may not 
be explained in the following article in this paper, in 
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which an article in Jitsugyo-no-Nippon (Commercial 
Japan), & symposium of the views of several leading 
business men, professors and military men, sum- 
marized. Here the firm conviction is expressed that 
military achievement is the key-note of the immediate 
future after the war. Germany will be more than ever 
convinced of the necessity of arms, France and America 
will not lay down the swords they have learned to wield 
well, nor will Great Britain. “Unless backed by 
armed resistance we shall be allowed no voice in the 
peace negotiations of the great war,” says one business 
man fearfully. One voice, however, raised for a 
broader view, that of Dr. Yoshino of the imperial Uni- 
versity, who urges that, “We cannot, from our narrow 
outlook on this war, realize how deep-rooted is the de- 
sire of the people for peace, which to them is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the war. To realize the true motive of 
the Allies, we must turn from the battle-field and_ its 
demonstrations of military strength and look at the 
spirit with which the people are backing up the war. 
Until we realize their true purpose, we cannot under- 
stand what vitality lies back of such post-bellum peace 
measures an enforced peace, the curtailments 
armaments, and the like.” 
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JOINING THE ISSUE 


BELLOWS FALLs, VT., June 25, 1918, 
To the Editor. : 

Sir: I have just received and read with great pleasure 
the June number of my ApvocaTE OF PEACE and trust I may 
be allowed to express my hearty approbation of its editorials 
which I consider very strong and most excellently reasoned 
articles. 

I have for many years been a member of the American 
Peace Society and a reader of the ApvocaTE oF Trace. 1 
believe in peace between nations as the goal of society now 
as much as ever; but I see no way to such a state except 
through the overthrow of German militarism. 
that remains unsubdued, so long all hope for peace is vain 


So long as 


a dream of men whose sentiments govern them, rather than 
reason, 

I was very glad for the policy adopted by yourself in the 
December number last year in the editorial “Win and End 
the War.” Such a policy is the only one which will recom- 
mend our principles to practical men. 

Even Christianity has been largely misunderstood in its 
relation to war. Its cardinal principle of love makes it 
imperative that every Christian and every Christian nation 
shall fight against evil. For love means not only love of the 
wrong-doer but of the right-doer and in every conflict be- 
tween them the Christian must side with the right doer. 
So the Christian principle of love demands of us a love of 
right, justice, etc., and this includes a readiness to use every 
effort to maintain them, God 
is love: but he smites the wrong-doer with utmost severity 
by the very laws of his kingdom; but he does it in love. 
The use of force, as in war, is or should be utterly different 
from hating. We must not hate even the German, as we 
fight him; but hate his wrong thinking and evil acts. We 
are fighting him not merely to overcome him; but for his 


else our love is worthless. 


own good: this is true love. 
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I have set forth these ideas in a paper read before several 
“When War 
It seems to have helped many to clarify 


ministerial unions is Consistent with 


Christian Ethics.” 
their ideas. 
Am much pleased to note your own attitude and hope this 


upon 


word of appreciation, even from one unknown, may en- 
courage you a little in the face of what must be a trying 
situation. 


Sincerely Yours, kK. F. Jononnor. 


CINCINNATI, Ortlo, June 25, 118, 
To the Editor. 
Sir: Have just finished reading your June Apvocat! 
PEACE. 


or 
I believe you are doing truly constructive work and 


have every reason to feel encouraged. I particularly en- 


joyed your article on James Brown Scott. 


With persona! regards, C. JAY WonHLGEMUTH. 


OTTUMWA, lowa, June 15, 1918. 


To the Editor, 


SIR: find enclosed check for one dollar covering 


current year’s subscription. 


lease 
I appreciate the ApvocaTE very 
highly and can not afford to be without it. 1 am more than 
pleased with the strong support it gives our Government 
in its supreme effort to establish «a world-wide unbreakable 
peace, 

Hoping for its continued prosperity and that the day may 
nations will to 
their difficulties to world-tribunals for adjudication, 


speedily come when be compelled submit 


I am yours fraternally, 
R. O. BaiLey. 


NEVADA Clty, CALir., June DIS, 
To the Editor. 


Sir: Enclosed please find fifty cents ($.50), payment due 


from N. C. H. S. Debating Club for “Apvocarre or PEACE.” 
The material contained therein proved of winning value 
in our debate. 


Thanking you most kindly, 
I am, most truly yours, Bayliss B. LINDLEY, 


Secu. Nevada City High School Debating Society. 


Macao, [Lor.o, P, 1., April 7th, 1918, 
To the Editor. 

Sm: In reply to your communication recently received by 
me on April Ist, 1918, for the present, | am extending you 
my great thanks for your kind services recently rendered 
to me in sending some of your pamphlets of international 
peace literature after request for the same had been duly 
All 
of which, as my present acknowledgment to you, are of ut- 


sent to you for prompt reply and kind consideration. 


most importance to me for T as a pacifist, like to learn or 
taught the of international they 
scientifically advocated. 

Therefore, by the moral influence of those pamphlets as 


be by doctrine pacifism 


freely distributed and by the perpetual glorious aspiration 
of your Society, may the nations of the earth, not learn 
the de 
crease of mankind, the bankruptcy of nations and the sor- 


any more war, for it is the greatest hell on earth 


rows of humanity are the evils it effects. 
Very cordially yours, 


GERMANICO MONTECLARO, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Books listed here may be obtained, postage prepaid, upon 
remittance to American Peace Society, 613 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


The League of Free Nations. By H. G. Wells. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1918. 1154p. $1.25. 

Mr. Wells acknowledges his debt to President Wilson for 
the adjective free. No other league than one of Free Na- 
tions does he find worth fighting for, or different from those 
now fighting. How to compact the league is another mat- 
ter; but Mr. Wells wins our heart on page 11 by tossing 
gracefully into the scrap-basket all carefully numbered, in- 
dented, and heavily foot-noted “charters.” “Instead of 
being made like a machine, the League of Nations may come 
about like a marriage.” Representation in the future Peace 
Congress. he recommends to be based on power rather than 
population or other criterion, and prophesies for that body 
2 “prolonged and persistent” sitting. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives alone will not suffice, for the common man will 
have but one thought about this fateful conference: “Some- 
how, by representative or what not. / have to be there.” 
His distrust of your purely diplomatic diplomatist has been 
fed by the general enlightenment of this war to such pro- 
portions that it will not again be mollified with “peace- 
with-honor” pap. Mr. Wells does not ask a league to en- 
force arbitration or to enforce neutrality, but he does ask 
for a league which shall have armaments in its power: 
otherwise “any malignant country will be free to force upon 
all the rest just the maximum amount of armament. it 
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chooses to adopt.” This is one of the sovereign rights which 
the nations must throw into the melting pot if the imperish- 
able alloy of peace is to be compounded. The league must 
be the master of empire, as the Federal Government of the 
United States of America is the master of State ambitions 
within its borders. Mr. Wells turns to us, in fact: thirteen 
States so independent in spirit that they would not brook, 
and never yet have brooked, a national name: in general, 
What we have done he would apply to the international 
problems of tomorrow. Much of the book is devoted to the 
particular predispositions and misconceptions of which 
Great Britain must rid itself. It is a book for the moment 
only, but still an interesting attempt to apply common sense 
to the possibilities of peace. 


By Theodore Marburg. The Macmillan 
17. 1359p. 50 cents, 

This is a devoted account of the inception and growth of 
the idea somewhat ambiguously named “League to Enforce 
Peace.” Mr. Marburg explains in the course of his narra- 
tive how the original idea of a league of nations to punish 
infringements of the league’s will became modified to that 
of a league of nations pledged to compel arbitration between 
its members. It is not explained here, as it has not been 
explained elsewhere, in what manner this league would 
avoid being a league te provoke war. The story of the 
league’s growth is an entertaining one, even at this date. 
It is regrettable, however, that Mr Marburg should have 
incorporated in his narrative the false inference that Presi- 
dent Wilson supports, or ever has given his support to, the 
idea of armed enforcement of arbitration. 


League of Nations. 
Company, New York. 
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